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FOREWORD 

In June of 1970 I requested that the Dean of Faculty 
establish a conunittee which would 'encourage the devidlopment of 
a continuous, more systematic follow**up process for the 
College. Several meetings of the committee were held and 
resulted in my appointment of a temporary task force in June 
of 1971 headed by the Associate Dean of Faculty and aided by 
the Director of Placement and the Counseling Center Director. 
The task force was charged with establishing a continuous/ 
comprehensive, and systematic follow-up process to improve 
Delhi College's educational effectiveness for those it serves. 

The following are several basic objectives relative to 
follow-up the task force has defined thus far: 

1. Establishment of a follow-up process with educa- 
tional benefit to the greatest number of persons 
served by the College. 

2. To determine how effectively the College is 
meeting the needs of those it serves. 

3. To determine how well the stated objectives of the 
College are being achieved. 

4. To question the asstunptions on which the College 
programs are based; testing their continued validity. 

. - . , .. ''^-"''i 

5. To re-examine and ascertain the validity of 
present College program goals and objectives. 

6. To open up new College program alternatives. 

7. To re-examine the validity of performance criterion 
tests used in measuring the achievement of certain 
College program objectives. 

8. To develop information useful in defining certain 
College program goals and objectives and in the 
continued development and improvement of progr£un 
methods. ^ 

, .i 
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In short, the concepts embraced within the scope of 
follow-up activities being developed and implemented at Delhi 
College include: (1) clarifying what the College is attempting 
to do; (2) clarifying the important tasks among the many 
activities of the College; and (3) evaluating the effectiveness 
of certain College programs and efforts. Various facets of 
the College's educational programs and services need to be 
investigated, with varying degrees of intensity, including': 
adaptations of curriculum and instruction; entrance require- 
ments; career counseling and placement; grading standards, etc. 

Early in its work the task force found it necessary to 
define two concepts basic to evaluation: outcomes and 
follow-up. 

"Outcomes" have been defined operationally as: 

The products (measured qualitatively and 
quantitatively) resulting from the College's 
educational program and services activities 
and processes. 

By "follow-up" is meant: 

A continuous, comprehensive, and systematic 
process for reviewing and evaluating College 
program outcomes, the results of which lead 
to decisions and actions designed to 
maintain and improve the continued future 
educational effectiveness of the College by 
optimum means. 

The task force also identified existing research and 

information completed relative to follow-up studies at the 

College. Forty-seven separate follow-up related activities 

were documented for the period 1961-1971. Thus, follow-up 

activities have been conducted over the years even if on an 

informal basis. 



To Initiate a continuous, systematic follow-up process 
the task force developed an initial multi- faceted program 
for the first year to include: (1) questionnaires mailed to 



mailed to employers of recent graduates; (3) on-campus 
curricula meetings with selected graduates, employers, and 
advisory committee members; and (4) on-the-job field inter- 
views with graduates and employers. To assess the achieve- 
ment of educational outcomes means the College must confer with 
and seek the counsel of those who can offer valid, reliable, 
and useful testimony and information. It is assumed our 
altamni, employers, and advisory committee members can help 
provide an important measure of this information. Thus, a 
multi-faceted (in contrast to one dimensional) approach has 
been utilized to encourage flexibility, cross«-examination, 
maximum participation, validity and usefulness of the 
follow-up results. 

The following is a report for phase one - the question- 
naire mailed to graduates. A large debt of gratitude is owed 
to the many who participated in this phase of the follow-up 
process, especially to the many graduates (73%) who responded 
to the questionnaire. 

I ajn proud to state that there are few colleges which 
could ask for a greater participation from their own 
graduates^---- — ^ ^ 



recent graduates and non-graduates; (2) a questionnaire 
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INTRODUCTION 

A recent study by the University Research Corporation 
shows that fewer than IS percent of United States colleges 
ahd universities conduct follow-*up studies on a regular basis. 
For the college not to avail itself of the graduate's exper- 
ience and often wide {ind successful background is to overlook 
persons who have much to contribute to the college's success. 

The purpose of this phase of the follow-up process was 
to assess the quality of certain educational outcomes for the 
aggregate of Delhi graduates from 1966 through 1970. The 
measure of educational outcomes must of practical necessity 
always be limited in any one study and the principal criterion 
employed to gauge the relevance of outcomes proposed to be 
tested was "is the objective of educational benefit to the 
greatest number of persons served by the College*^" 

In all case^ the information requested was delimited to 
that which could not be obtained in a more efficient manner. 
Some essential questions could have more effectively been 
answered by the graduates at the time they first entered, Delhi 
and again at the time of their- graduation. (For instance ^ 
what were the graduates' impressions of the College when first 
entering?) Hence, the questionnaire will be more effective 
in the future as the follow-up study process is further 
refined. 

The principal questions tested in the follow-up survey 
were broad in scope, namely: "How did the graduate visualize 

1 
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;*the CoXlaga at tha tima of antry?*"} "Hov wall did curriculum 
information providad through Da Ihi* a adniitsiona counsaling 
match axpariancaa af tar admitftalbn?** ; *'How damanding and 
stimulating did tha graduata find educational axpariancaa at 
Delhi?**; **What counseling and guidance assistance did the 
graduate receive as a student at Delhi?" ; What was the 
relationship between the graduate and instructors while at 
D#^lhi?"; "Were there strong personal attributes or qualities 
the graduate had when entering Delhi which should have received 
more attention in academic advisement and career planning?"; 
"If the graduate had it to do over again, what would have been 
done differently?" J "What were the most important overall out- 
comes of the graduate^s education and training at Delhi?" ; 
"How does the graduate rate faculty competency, grading stan- 
dards, instructional emphasis, and depth and breadth of 
specialization in the major field studied at the College?" ; 
"What changes have taken place in the graduate's career goals 
since entering Delhi?"; "How does the graduate compare actual 
job performance with expectations at the time of graduation 
from Delhi?"; "To what degree has the graduate's position (s) 
of employment involved supervisory responsibility?"; "What 
job tasks require the greatest skill or competence of the 
graduate?" ; "How satisfied is the graduate with progress made 
toward achieving chosen career goals?" ; What has been the 
graduate's experience with additional training and education 
since graduation?" "How beneficial have certain courses been 
in helping the graduate achieve chosen career goals?" ; "If 

the graduate transferred, when was this decision made and what 

. ■ ■.. . • 2 ■■■■ ■■ - . 
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"were the most significant factoris involved?" ; "What progress 
have graiduates made who have transferred?" ; "In what way was 
the graduate's- experience at Delhi helpful in transferring?"; 
"How do the graduates rate the instructional program at the 
colleges to which they trails f erred??; "What courses at Delhi 
were most helpful in transferring, aside from any transfer 
credits allowed?" 

The "tone" of the mailed questionnaire was designed to 
assure respondents that the College has nothing to hide/ that 
its problems are not insurmountable, and that its personnel 
is sincere in its desire to take specific steps needed to 
improve the institution's educational services and programs. 
It is presumed that in the last analysis, a criterion for judg- 
ing a program is what happens to the people involved in it in 
light of relevant objectives of the college and the largier 
community which it serves. Thus stated/ program objectives 
at the college become important benchmarks for evaluation of 
degrees and kinds of educational success. In this process 
new objectives and opportunities for educational service to 
people are tested and may suggest fresh approaches to problems 
of education and training the college has perhaps been too 
close to see clearly. 

Only the major findings, conclusions, and recommendations 
for the study of graduates between 1966 and 1970 is presented 
herein. Thus, the reader and user will find certain omissions 
in interpreting the data. These are mainly due to limited time 



: and space available here. The task force membiBrs regret this i 
and hope^those to whom this report is de d i c a ted wi 11 unde r- 
stand. • 

The reader and user of this report are reminded that the 
evaluation of follow-up results is not a smorgasbord affair 
with appetizers and main course served up in buffet style and 
where that which is agreeable .is chosen and that which is not 
is rejected. Rather, the individual reader must be equally 
prepared to dismiss that which is found favorable or to one's 
liking just as easily as he may dismiss that which is in 
apparent disagreemeji.t » 

Finally, the task force members wish to acknowledge a 
special debt of gratitude owed to Mr. Peter C. Clifford, 
Director of Research and Planning at the College, and to the 
academic division chairmen in helping refine the study in its 
early, more uncertain stages. When asked to provide assistance 
everyone went out of their way to h^lp make the spirit o^ 
self-evaluation at the Collecfe a reality. 

THE FOLLOW-UP TASK FORCE 

Ronald C. Brach, Director 
Kenneth P. Bender 
James W. Parker 
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METHOD 

A questionnaire was mailed to an unstratified probability 
sample''' of 250 graduates from a population of 2159, who grad-- 
uated between 1966 and 1970 inclusive. The rate of return 
from among graduates holding a Delhi degree was 73 percent. 
The overall rate of return, including graduates holding a 
certificate in a vocational program, was 68 percent. 

The following distribution of questionnaire returns was 
received among the various academic divisions: 
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47 
35 
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31 
74 



39 
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39 



250 
170 

i 

6.8 



^ Selected with the aid of a computer algorithm 
assuring 99 percent randomness. 

2 The Liberal Arts graduates were not included in 
the survey as the first graduating class was 1971. 

^ Only 15 returned a questionnaire. However, 16^ of 
the Vocational Education graduates in the original 
sample were surveyed by phone , thus increasing 
the total return to 31. 

* Overall percent return for the technical divisions 
was 73 percent. 



The instrument was initially pilot tested on several : 
graduates residing near the College and with their assistance 
and that of the Office of Research and Planning at the 
College was subsequently improved before mailing. Questions 
for inclusion in the instrturient were obtained from many 
sources including division chairmen , faculty , graduates, 
administrators, a study of the 1968 Academic Master Plan and 
the 1962 Middle States Evaluation. 

The survey instrument itself was divided into three 
parts. Part A was completed by graduates who took a full-time 
position and by those who have transferred immediately after 
graduation alike. Part B was completed only by those grad- 
uates who took a full-time job immediately after graduation. 
Part A included questions of relevance to both groups v:^ 1 le 
Part B was oriented to employment experience and Part C to 
experidiice in transferring. 

The high rate of return for the questionnaire resulted 
in part from employing several proven survey practices and 
techniques, not to mention the obvious good will the College 
enjoys from its graduates. A phone sample of nonrespondents 
was taken to ascertain the representativeness of the graduate 
returns over the total sample. Verification was obtained 
which supports the conclusion that the nonrespondents were not 
substantially different (except in their desire to complete 
and return a six page questionnaire) from the respondents as 
a group. Thus, based on the sample size and rate of return, 

the results from the survey can be generalized to the total 

— ^ ^ 6 .^^-^ , ^ 
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; graduate population between 1966 and 1970 with about 7 percent 
standard error at the .10 level (90 percent certainty). 

In all instances the findings of this study and the 
conclusions based thereon reflect knowledge about Delhi grad- 
uates as_a_c[rou£ between 1966 and 1970 and not as individuals, 
members of academic divisions r curricula and the like. While 
it may be possible to say something about an academic division - 
as a whole^it is not necessarily valid to make inferences 
about individual curricula within a division. Thus, the find- 
ings presented herein represent a measure of central tendency 
for the College as a whole against which individual differences 
uncovered by other research studies at the College may be 
compared. 

Finally, it is understood that the follow-up process is 
but an integral element in the continuous general systems 
process for curriculum development. This general systems 
process is presented in Chart 1 below as a reference framework. 

It was originally developed in a Masters thesis by R. C. Brach, 

Associate Dean of Faculty. 



GENERAL SYSTEMS ANALYSIS FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 















1. NEED 

( Formulating 
th« ProbUm ) 


INSTRUaiONAL GOALS 
( Task (loU) Analysis ) 
(What Gets Done) 
[Genercii Educational Goals) 





2. WHAT 
( Selecting 
Objectives ) 



DESCRIBE 
TARGET 
LEARNER 



SPECIFY 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 



3. HOW 

( Designing Alternatives ) 
(Weighing Cost 
Against Effectiveness) 



SPECIFY 
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OBJECTIVES 
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Select Media 
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REVIS ^ )^ 



FIELD TEST 



5. IMPLEMENT 

[ Testing for Sensitivity 



VALIDATE 



USE 



REVIEW 
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FOLLOW-UP 

[ Questioning Assumptions ) 



(Reexamining Objectives) 
(Opening New Alternotives) 



TABLE 1 
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FINDINGS 

Demographic Characteristics of Graduates 
Geographic Shifts and Patterns 

Thz Collzgz ha6 bzzn 6z/ivlng a pA.e- 
domlnantty non-mztKopol^tan 6tudznt 

Chart A-1 on page 16 illustrates that fewer of the grad- 
uates resided in a metropolitan as opposed to non-metropolitan' 
area when registered at the College. Approximately 67 percent 
had a permanent residence in a non-metropolitan area in New 
York State when registered at the College. The unit "metro- 
politan area" defined here is the SMSA (Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area) employed by the United States Census Bureau. 
There are seven of these defined in New York State: The New 
York, Capital District, Utica-Rome, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
Rochester, and Buffalo Regions. The urbanized portions of 
counties surrounding each central city of 50,000 or more 
people are included in each SMSA. 



Thz Colltgt l6 tducat4.ng t^alnzd 
gAaduatt6 pKtdomlnattly ioK non- 
mttKopotltan tmployt^6 and 
commun^t^U 

Chart A-1 on page 16 illustrates that fewer of the grad- 
uates accepting a full-time position after graduation now 
reside in a metropolitan area than when registered at the 
College. Approximately 75 percent of the graduates residing 
in New York State are now. living in a non-metropolitan area 

where 67 percent did when enrolled at the College. This is 

15 
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CHART A-1 
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in stark contrast to historical patterns of national popula- 
tion movements # from non-metropolitan, to metropolitan areas. 



Tht g/iaduatu a>te not Inclined to be 
geogKaphZcatty mobZtt 

Chart A-2 on paga 18 illustrates that Delhi students (as 
graduates accepting a full-time position after graduation) more 
likely than not will be found located within fifty miles of the 
family hearthstone. Approximately 75 percent of the graduates 
accepting a full-time position after graduation are now residing 
in a community within fifty miles of their permement residence 
when leaving the College. To derive an explanation for this 
phenomenon would require the further analysis of several factors 
such as desire to maintain close ties with familiar surround- 
ings, relative income advantage, job potential, etc. In any 
case, any benefits to be derived from relocation further away 
have not been offset by the perceived advantages of remaining 
near the home area. 

When locational shifts beyond fifty miles of the home 
area did occur, almost half were made out-of-state. The 
distance for moves within New York State is typically about 
130 miles, a quiescent shift by today's travel standards. 
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Mo6t g^adaat£6 aKt locating u)lthln 
tlon (Lon,n,ldoKi and mztfivpolltah a^cr^ 

Chart A-2 on page 18 illustrates that except for an 
understandably large number of graduates located in the Catskill, 
New York, and Mid-Hudson Valley Regions (the largest percentage 
of students come from these regions) the pattern of movement 
for graduates has been predominately along the axis defined 
by the Governor Thomas E. Dewey Thruway and to the tributary 
areas surrounding the seven major metropolitan areas of New 
York State. Again, there has been more net movement out of 
(rather than into) metropolitan areas. Charts A-3 and A'-4 
on pages 20 and 21 / prepared by the College Alumni Office,"^ 
appear to substantiate these findings and observations. 
Graduates of Delhi College are locating in a predominately 
non-metropolitan pattern which reveals no watershed for metro- 
politan areas, their employers, and design for living. It is 
noted also that 84 percent of the alumni reside within New 
York State. 



to 



^Prepared by the Delhi College Alumni Office, November, 1971, 
and based on current alumni mailing addresses. Includes both 
graduates and persons who attended the College for at least 

one year , rjegardless^of v^^ 

" prbgrijh or not. " ^ - - ^ - 
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Vtlhl l6 p^tpa^ing gxaduatt6 who accepted 
po6itldn6 mo6t o^ttn In the azkvIcz6 and 
manuiactuKlng AtctoAA oi tht zconomy a^-CeA 
gxaduation 



Chart A- 5 on page 23 illustrates the finding that most 
Delhi students accepting a full--time position immediately 
after graduation do so primarily in the services and manu- 
facturing sectors of the economy. Approximately 45 percent 
of the graduates assumed their first position in a services 
employment fields First- time employment in manufacturing 
industries ranked second with 21 percent^ while retail trade 
ranked third. The services sector includes : educational , 
healthy consulting^ professional^ public;^service ^ automotive 
repair, hotel, restaurant, and similar employers. After 
entering the world of work, the graduates tend to move in even 
greater numbers into the services sector of the economy. A 
review of their present positions in Chart A-5 on page 23 
reveals this finding. 

That Delhi graduates are so heavily employed in the 
services industrie£> is no surprise; the national and state 
trend has for a long time been in the same direction. Of 
greater interest is that even more are not moving into these 
fields in view of the fact that, in New York-State^ almost 
two-thirds of the employed population are employed in the 
services sector. The explanation for this lag with Delhi 
graduates in part lies with the predominately non-metropolitan 
geographic location of the graduates, an area where the rate 
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COMPARISON BY EMPLOYMENT SECTOR FOR GRADUATES 
WHO ACCEPTED A FULL-TIME POSITION AFTER GRADUATION 

Fim PMitim (FP) / Proieht fosM^^^ 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



EMPLOYMENT SECTOR 



ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURE BUSINESS TECHNOtOQieS 



HRF8M 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



TOTAL 
COLLEGE 





FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 




PP 


FP 


PP 


Agriculture, Forest 
8f Fisheries ; 


30 


23 


0 


0 


7 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


6 


Mining 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


. Contract Construction 


4 


5 


p 


3 


43 


51 


0 


0 


23 


24 


6 


7 


Manufacturing Industries 


0 


0 


42 


36 


7 


8 


13 


31 


18 


19 


21 


22 


Transportation, Communication, 
& Other Public Utilities 


0 


0 


6 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Wholesale Trade 


0 


5 


6 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


5 


■';5;, 


4 


2 


Retail Trade 


8 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35 


28 


11 




iFinance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 


4 


0 


5 


3 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


4 


2 


Services 


54 


62 


36 


48 


36 


33 


87 


69 


14 


19 


45 


5Q 



Chart A-5 



ALL GRADUATES HOLDING A BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
BY EMPLOYMENT SECTOR 



ERIC 



First Position (FP) / Present Position (PP) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



EMPLOYMENT SECTOR 



AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 



ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGIES 



HRFSM 



VOCATIONAL 
EOUCATION 



*There ware no Vocational Education graduates holding a Bachelor's Oegree. 

Chart A-6 



TOTAL 
COLLEGE 
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PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP PP 


FP 


PP 


Agriculture, Forest 
& Fisheries 


28 


14 
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0 




7 


3 


Mining 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Contract Construction 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


50 


0 


0 




7 


11 


Manufacturing tndustires 


14 


14 


20 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 




14 


3 


Transportation, Communication, 
& Other Public Utilities 


0 


0 


10 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


3 


Wholesale Trade 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 




0 


7 


Retail Trade 


0 


0 


20 


20 


17 


0 


20 


20 




14 


11 


Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 


14 


0 


20 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 




11 


7 


Services 


48 


58 


30 


50 


33 


33 


80 


80 




44 


55 



of employment in the services employment sector is not 
high as in metropolitan regions. 

: The Hotel, Restaurant, and Food Services Management 
(HRPSM) graduates are the most heavily represented in the 
services sector of the economy, followed next by the graduate 
of the Agriculture Division. While there is some shifting of 
the HRFSM graduates out of services and into manufacturing 
industries, graduates of the other academic divisions have 
tended to move in the opposite direction. The Business 
Management Division graduates at entry level are most often 
employed in manufacturing concerns, and later shift into 
other sectors, especially the services industries. The 
Engineering Technologies Division graduates are most heavily 
represented in the contract construction field, and secondly 
in the services sector. 



Velhl gA.aduatz6 holding a Bachzlox'i dzgKze. 
accept poi,ltlon& mo6t oitzn In thz izA.vlcz6 
izctoK thz zconomy and tznd to movz out 
0^ manu^actuA.lng and agKlcultuKz 

in Chart A-6 on page 23 is illustrated the fact that 
Delhi graduates holding a Bachelor's degree likewise take 
positions most often in the services sector of the economy 
only at a slightly higher rate. However, there appears to be 
no other dominant employment sector pattern emerging among the 
graduates holding a Bachelor's degree, except the obvious 
shift of these graduates out of manufacturing industries , and 
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COMPARISON BY AREA OF WORK* FOR GRADUATES 
WHO ACCEPTED A FULL-TIME POSITION AFTER GRADUATION 



First Position (FP) / Present Position (PP) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURE BUSINESS TECHNOLOGIES 



DIVISION 

HRFSM 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



TOTAL 
COLLEGE 





FP 


PP 




PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


Art 


0 


0 


o' 


3 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Business Relations 


4 


4 


3 


6 


0 


'8 


0 


15 


0 


0 


2 


6 


Clerical Work 


0 


4 


77 


68 


0 


0 


20 


8 


5 


5 


29 


26 


Counseling, Guidance 
& Social Woric 


0 


. 0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Crafts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


8 


7 


0 


50 


46 


12 


10 


Education & Training 


4 


9 


0 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


Elemental Work 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


Engineering 


0 


0 


0 


0 


79 


69 


0 


0 


18 


14 


13 


11 


Entertainment 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Farming, Fishing 
& Forestry 


13 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


Investigating, Inspecting 
and Testing 


0 


4 


0 


3 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Law & Law Enforcement 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Machine Work 


9 


4 


5 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


10 


^ 5 


4 


Managerial & Supervisory Work 


9 


9 


6 


3 


7 


15 


59 


46 


0 


0 


12 


*10 


Mathematics and Science 


13 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


Medicine & Health 


35 


48 


3 


0 


0 ' 


0 


7 


15 


9 


10 


12 


14 


Merchandising 


13 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


8 


4 


5 


4 


3 


Music 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Personal Service 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


7 


8 


5 


5 


2 


3 


Photography & Communications 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Transportation 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Writing 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



'Dictionary of Occupational Titles Classification for areas of work. 

Chart A-7 
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agriculture, followed by a lesser proportion moving out of 
retail trade , finance, insurance and real estate. 

The shift of graduates into the services sector after 
obtaining the Bachelor's degree is most pronounced eunong the 
graduates of the Agriculture and Business Management Divisions. 
The shift out of agriculture has been limited *to graduates of 
the Agriculture DivA^sion. 



Cont^aKu to thz bzllzi 6omz, thz clkzcl oi 

pohJLtlon than any othzK tlzKltal In natuKz 
and not In thz nattiKz o^ ^^mlddlz managzmznt" 



In Chart A-7 on page 25 is illustrated the fact that 
Delhi graduates not holding a Bachelor's degree « take their 
first position in a job most often involving primarily 
cl.^rical work and not so-called "middle management." This 
is particularly true with the Business Management Division- — 
graduates and, because the College has graduated more of these 
graduates than any other, the effect is to skew the results 
this way for the total College. Also, this academic division 
graduates a fairly large number of secretarial students each 
year whose work is primarily clerical in nature. 



There are 22 primary areas of work identified in the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 
Vol. 2, 3rd Edition, 1965, p. 214. An advantage of utiliz- 
ing this system is the ready availability of a sophisticated 
job analysis methodology and classification system which de- 
fines not only the work performed but also its relative 
complexity in relation to data-people-things hierarchies; 
educational/training requirements relative to general 
educational development, specific vocational preparation, 
aptitudes, interests, temperaments, physical demands and 
the like. These must be periodically refined and updated. 
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ALL GRADUATES HOLDING A BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
BY AREA OF WORK* 

Firtt Position (FP / Presant Position (PP) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



AREA OF WORK 



ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURE BUSINESS TECHNOLOGIES 



DIVISION 

HRFSM 



VOCATIONAL TOTAL 
EDUCATION** COLLEGE 





FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP 


PP 


FP PP 


FP 


PP 


"Alt'. \ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Business Relations 


0 


0 


10 


10 




0 


0 


0 




3 


3 




14 


0 


30 


20 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 




14 


6 


Counseling, Guidance 

OC OUCIOI worK: 


0 


0 


20 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


6 


oralis 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


20 


0 




3 


3 


cuucoilun 01 1 raininy 


1 A 


45 


10 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


23 


ClcincnXal WUTK 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


0 


cnginoonny 


u 


0 


0 


0 


66 


50 


0 


0 




14 


10 


1- n torf n I n fn on ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Parminn l^ichinn 

& Forestry 


14 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


3 


Investigating, Inspecting 
and Testing 


14 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


3 


Law & Law Enforcement 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Machine Work 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o' 


0 




0 


0 


Managerial & Supervisory Work 


14 


11 


10 


20 


17 


17 


80 


100 




30 


44 


Mathematics and Science 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


0 


Medicine & Health 


15 


11 


0 


0^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


3 


Merchandising 


15 


11 


0 


0 


17 


17 


0 


0 




7 


6 


Music 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 



'Dictionary of Occupational Titles Classification for areas of work. 

• •There were no Vocational Education graduates with a Bachelor's degree or higher. 

Chart A-8 
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The definition for "clerical work" employed by the U. S. 
Department of Labor is not limited solely to secretarial or 
stenographic tasks however. It also includes positions involv- 
ing information gathering, dispensing, verifying and related 
work; data handling, computing, recording; routine checking, 
scheduling, dispatching, expediting and related work. 

The second most frequent first job for the graduates of 
the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division is 
clerical in nature. However, there is a significant shift of 
these graduates out of clerical work in their subsequent 
positions of employment. This was not the case for the Business 
Management Division graduates, no doubt a reflection of the 
secretarial graduates who remained as secretaries. 

The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
graduates are more likely than any other to take their first 
position in a job involving primarily managerial and supervisory 
work. In fact, 60 percent or more of these graduates performed 
managerial and supervisory work in their first position. In 
subsequent employment shifts many of these graduates move into 
predominately administrative or executive positions of respon- 
sibility, more so than any other group of Delhi graduates. 
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The. 6e.cond taxge^t pKopoKtion oi gA.aduate.^ 
ace e.ptzd the.iK ilxit position in the. cn.aiiti; 
eng^ineeKing xUated; medicine and health; 
and manageA.lat and iapen.vi^oAtf afLeai 0^ MoA.k 

The second largest proportion of Delhi graduates took 
their first positions in four major areas of work: the crafts; 
engineering related work; medicine and health; and managerial 
and supervisory work. Heavy machine work (including truck 
driving) and merchandising were areas of work where the third 
largest group of graduates took their first position after 
graduation. 

There has been considerable shifting after the first job 
of the Agriculture Division graduates out of farming and 
merchandising. Many graduates of this division are shifting 
into medicine and health. No doubt, these include a large 
number of the Veterinary Science graduates moving into this 
field after first trying something else. 



Among the. Vtthl QKadaatti holding a BachztoK*6 
degA.ee, thz gKe.ate.6t pKopoKtlon accept thtlK 
^lA.6t position In a job invotvlna pKlmaKJity 
manoLgtKlcit and 6upe.Kvl60Ky (jooKk ^ 



In Chart a-8 on page 27 is illustrated the fact that 
Delhi graduates who* earn a Bachelor's degree are most often 
employed in managerial and supervisory work. In fact, the odds 
are more than two to one that a graduate with a Bachelor's 



There were no vocational education graduates in thj sample 
holding Bachelor's degree. 



degree vs. an Associate degree or Certificate will accept a 
first position in this area of work. And, after gaining some 
work experience, another 14 percent of the Delhi graduates with 
the Bachelor's degree move into managerial and supervisory work, 
apparently out of other areas of work such as clerical and 
engineering related. Thus, the Delhi graduate with the- 
Bachelor's degree (as opposed to the Associate degree) more^ 
likely than not will become the manager or supervisor. 

However, not all graduates will want to be supervisors 
or managers. This is verified in the data when it is noted 
that many graduates holding a Bachelor's degree shift into the 
education and training area of work. In fact, this area of work 
is the second most popular among the graduates holding a 
Bachelor's degree. And, historically, without at least a 
Bachelor's degree it has been almost impossible to enter this 
area of work. 

The graduate of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division holding a Bachelor's degree is definitely 
inclined to take a position involving managerial and super- 
visory work, both in the first job and succeeding jobs. In 
fact, all these graduates are presently functioning in a man- 
agerial or supervisory capacity as they have shifted out of 
other areas of work, principally crafts related to food 
preparation. 

A relatively large number of the Agriculture and Business 
Management Division graduates have utilized the Bachelor's 
degree to enter the education and training area of work and have 
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consequently shifted out of clerical and other work. No 
definite patterns have emerged for the Engineering Technologies 
Division graduates except to note that the spread among the 
areas of work (as with the graduates of ojbher technical divisions) 
where graduates are employed tends to narrow if they hold the 
Bachelor's degree. 

Why does the distribution among the various areas of work 
of Delhi graduates who hold a Bachelor • s degree tend to narrow 
compared with those who hold the Associate degree? Probably / the v 
graduates seeking a Bachelor's degree have tended to have a more 
specific view of. their career goals. That is, they have tended 
to be less flexible in their caraeer choices and aspirations. 
Many have undoubtedly found their experiences at Delhi a testing 
period for establishing more definite career goals and, once 
having succeeded, have prepared themselves accordingly for entry 
into a more specific area of work. It would be safe to assume 
that most of these people were the so-called "upward mobile*' 
type before even arriving at the College. 

Finally, it is more and more clear that as an area of 
work becomes more highly professionalized or bureaucratized the 
more likely it is the graduate in the position will need to have 
successfully reached a well defined minimum educational and 
training level, and the trend has been toward requiring the 
Bachelor's degree for entry level employment in certain of the 
more traditional areas of work where the Associate degree would 
have qualified the graduate earlier. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this emerging functional relationship, but a \ 



tightening job market will only hasten the trend if the 
educated labor supply in certain areas of work continues to 
outstrip the demand. 



QKOUp In KZtOitlOYl to thzlK job6 

An analysis of the employment history data illustrated 
in Chart A-9 on page 33 results in the conclusion that Delhi 
graduates are on the whole a relatively stable group in rela- 
tion to the number of job changes made. A job change was 
recorded whether the graduate changed^ job titles or employer. 
The average number of job changes per graduate taking a full- 
time position after graduation was 1.7. The average number for 
graduates of the various academic divisions did not vary appre- 
ciably, except in the case of the Engineering Technologies 
Division. Relative job stability of graduates can be inter- 
preted in either a positive or negative light, depending on the 
objectives one is trying to optimize. The implications for 
each will not be belabored further here. 
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SELECTED EMPLOYMENT AND EbUCATlbNAL HISTORY 
Fl NDINGS FOR ALL GRADUATES 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT UNLESS OTHERWISE rNDICATED * 



DIVISION 



SELECTED EMPLOYMENT 
;?HISTpRYrF agriculture 

Proportion accepting a fulltime 

position after graduation ' 69 

1. Proportion in the major 

^ field enrolled at graduation 56 

2. Proportion presently in the 
major field enrolled at 
graduation 56 

3. Average number of 

job changes* 1.0* 

Proportion accepting a fulltime 
position at technician, quasi-pro- 
fe^ional level or above after graduation 

1. First Position .80 

2. Present Position 87 



engineering 
business technologies 



Proportion eventually entering 
military service 

SELECTED EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY FINDINGS 

Proportion transferring to an upper div- 
ision institution after graduation 



8 
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Proportion eventually transferring to an 
upper division institution 38 



Average Semester hours allowed 
in transferring ** 

Proportion transferring who remain in 
major field enrolled at graduation 

Proportion transfering who are successful 
in completing Bachelor's Degree or 
higher 

Proportion transferring who first en- 
tered another two year college before 
entering upper division institution. 

Proportion entering another institution 
full time (as opposed to part time) 
after graduation 

Proportion transferring out of state 

Proportion transferring to public 
institution 



50** 
24 

83 

12 

83 
22 



Proportion of out of state transfers 
to public institution 



72 
100 



Proportion of New York State transfers 

to public institution 56 



60 
64 

48 
1.1* 



61 
67 

8 



37 
46 
53** 
74 

71 

30 

74 
41 

44 

50 

44 



40 
70 

65 
3.0* 



75 
69 

14 



37 
57 
37* 
63 

55 

16 

79 
59 

45 

50 

50 



HRFSM 
45 

77 

71 
1.8* 



88 
93 



41 
45 
43* 
67 

75 



100 
75 

63 

75 
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•••There were no Vocational Education oraduates who transferred to an upper division Institution. 

' Chart A-9 : 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



80 
67 



65 
1.8* 



Skilled level 
or above 
77 



76 



TOTAL 
COLLEGE 



55 

66 

60 
1.7* 



75 
77 



36 
47 
46* • 
58 

71 

18 

82 
48 

54 

60 

50 
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SJLLghtly mokt than hdli tht A660CA.att In 
Appt^td Scltnct dtgktt g^aduatz6^ accepted a 

In Chart A-9 on page 33 is illustrated the finding that 
slightly more than half (55 percent) of the Associate degree 
graduates accepted full-time jobs immediately after graduation. 
This does not mean the remainder transferred to a four-year 
institution however. Approximately 36 percent of the graduates 
transferred to a four-year institution immediately after 
graduation. Of the other 9 percent^ most of these graduates 
entered the military service . Some transferred to another 
■.two-;ryear:....college,. 

The graduates of the Vocationar Education Division 
(80 percent) will predictably take a full-time position 
immediately after graduation more of ten than any other Delhi 
graduate. 

Of the Associate in Applied Science degree graduates r 
those from the Agriculture Division most of ten (69 percent) 
accepted a full-time position immediately after graduation. 
This would appear to dispel the assxamption that many of the 
Veterinary Science graduates are utilizing Deilhi College as a 
stepping stone along their way toward entry into a prof essional 
veterinary school (62 percent of the Agriculture Division 
responses in the sample were from Veterinary Science graduates) 
The graduates of the Engineering Technologies Division were 
leas t 1 ike ly of . a 1 1 to accept: a f ul 1- 1 ime^ pos it ion ipt\edi a te ly 
after graduation (only 40 percent did so). 



najoKlty gKaduatzA acczpttd a ftU.ll- 
tA.mz position aitzK gfiaduatlon In tkz majoA. 

— - Of those Delhi graduates accepting a full-time position 
immediately after graduation , the ma jority( 66 percent) 
accepted employment in the major field in which enrolled when 
leaving the College. Approximately ,60 percent of these grad- 
uates are presently employed in the ma j or field in which 
enrolled when leaving the College, indicating that some shift- 
ing of major field does occur after gaining post-grkduate job 
experience. 

Delhi graduates typically accept an entry position at 
the level prepared: that is , as technicians or quasi-prof essionals 
if an Associate in Applied Science graduate/ and as skilled 
craftsmen or related functionaries if graduating with a 
Vocational Education Certificate. Seventy- five percent of the 
Associate in Applied Science graduates accepted their first 
position at the technician level or above. Seventy- seven percent 
of the Vocational Education graduates accepted their first 
position as a skilled craftsman or above. V There was not much 
change in this proportion between the first and second positions 
held by the graduates. Among the technical divisions the 
proportion for the first job ranged from a high of 88 percent 
for the Hotels Restaurant and Food Services Management graduates 
to a low of 61 percent for the Business Management graduates. 

Most graduates enter their first position as trainees 
where a so-called "shake-down" period undoubtedly i» utilized 
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by employers to help decide the amount and kind of job responsi- 
bilities the graduates will be assigned. The employers are 
requiring the. graduates to "prove" themselves in first perform- 
ing characteristically elementary technical and skilled tasks 
prior to assuming greater responsibilities. Evidently , the 
employers are not utilizing the Associate in Applied Science 
degree or Vocational Education Certificate as assumed proof of 
the graduate's competence or as the "license to practice." 

In sum, the majority of graduates accept a position in 
the major field trained, and at a skill and knowledge level 
implied by the Associate in Applied Science degree or Vocational 
Education Certificate. 

Continuing Education Shifts And Patterns 

A6 expected, mo^e than om-thlKd of^ thz 
knoclatz In ApplZzd Sc-cence dzQKzz QKdduatzh 
tKdYi^f^zKKzd ZmmzdZatzltj to an uppzK dZvZ^^on 
^n6tZtutZon 

In Chart A-9 on page 33 is illustrated the fact that 
about 36 percent of the Associate in Appliec( Science degree 
graduates transferred immediately to an upper division institu- 
tion. This is about as expected, remembering the common 
assumption of a 33 percent transfer proportion. However, the 
distribution among the academic divisions of graduates immed- 
iately transferring is not as expected. For instance, almost 
half the Business Management Division graduates were assumed to 
be transferring immediately to an upper division institution, 
when, in fact, 37 percent did in the survey. 
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We find that in no academic division is the 50 percent 
transfer rate even approached and that the graduates of the 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Food Services Management Division are 
more likely than any other to transfer immediately after leaving 
Delhi. Similarly, a large number of the Agriculture Division 
graduates (especially the Veterinary Science Technology Program) 
were reportedly transferring immediately. The fact is, the 
graduates of this division are less likely than those of any 
other to transfer immediately after leaving Delhi College 
(30 percent) . 



an appZK dl\)li>lon In&tltation 

After gaining some job experience, about 10 percent of 
the Delhi graduates eventually return to academia at upper 
division colleges and universities. The total number of grad- 
uates who either immediately or subsequently did transfer to 
upper division colleges and universities was 47 percent. 
Interestingly, while the graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant and 
Food Services Management Division are most likely to transfer 
immediately after leaving Delhi, those of the Engineering 
Technologies Division (20 percent) were most likely of all to 
do so after gaining some job experience. The lowest proportion 
who returned to academia after gaining job experience was found 
among the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Division graduates. The next higheist rate to return to academia 

was found eunong the graduates of the Business Management Division. 
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It is, of course, important to know why the graduates 
continue their. higher learning and also of their relative 
success. Overall r aU^out 58 percent of the graduates who con- 
tinue choose the same field of study pursued at Delhi. The 
greatest rate of change in career goals occurred among the 
graduates of the Agriculture Division (76 percent) . The lowest 
is found among the graduates of the Business Management Division 
(26 percent). Over the long run, the Engineering Technologies 
graduates are most likely (57 percent) to eventually attempt 
upper division college work in achieving their personal goals. 
Later in this report will be found some of the personal reasons 
the graduates gave for transferring. 



ZKatzd6 thz ^atz at ijohlch thty znKoll 

In Chart A-9 on page 33 is recorded the finding that 
among the 47 percent of Delhi graduates who eventually do enroll 
in upper division colleges and Universities some 71 percent are 
successful in earning the Bachelor's degree or higher.. The rate 
. of success ranges from a low of 55 percent among the Engineering 
Technologies Division graduates to a high of 83 percent for the 
Agriculture Division. It would appear that although the grad- 
uates of the Agriculture Division are lease likely to transfer 
to an upper division college they are most likely to complete 
a Bachelor's degree or higher when they do transfer. 
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W/ien t^an^izKKlng to an upptK division 
Institution^ thz gKaduatz typically is 
allowed a yzaK and a fiall tKan^itK tKtdlt 
ifiom Vzlhl 

Chart A-9 on page 33 illustrates that the amount of 
transfer credit typically allowed Delhi graduates by upper 
division institutions is 46 semester hours ^ or about three 
semesters. The amount granted ranges from no .credit to two 
full years. Typically, the greatest amount of transfer credit 
has been obtained by the Business Management Division graduates 
(53 semester hours) and the least by the Engineering Tech- 
nologies Division graduates (37 semester hours) . 

This does not mean that any graduate applying to a 
particular upper division institution will receive transfer 
credit in the amounts given above. First, the averages given 
no doubt reflect a "shopping around" process on the part of 
graduates to determine the best apportionment from their own 
point of view and circumstances. Secondly, where some grad- 
uates may be content to receive no transfer credit just to gain 
admittance to a particular college or program, others would not 
be happy with anything less than two full years of transfer 
credit. 



A6oa-C kal^ thz gKaduatz6 who tn^an^^z^ znKoll 
out-oi-6tatz 4.n an uppzn, division Institution 

Where have the graduates been finding the best transfer 
opportunities from their point of view and circumstances? 
Chart A-9 on page 33 illustrates that a little more than half 
(52 percent) of the graduates who transferred went to an upper 
division institution in New York State. The remainder went 
out-of-state. 

Of those who transferred in-state , half went to a public 
institution and the other half to a private college. Of those 
who enroll in an out-of-state upper division institution^ 
60 percent enter one that is publically supported and 40 percent 
enter one that is private. 

The largest rate of transfer to in-state institutions 
is found among the graduates of the Agriculture Division 
(78 percent). The explanation for this is the relatively large 
number who have enrolled in the statutory colleges: Agriculture 
and Conservation at Cornell^ and Forestry and Landscaping at 
Syracuse. The graduates least likely to enter New York State 
institutions were from the Hotels Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division (25 percent) and Engineering Technologies 
(41 percent) . 

While the graduates of the Hotels Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division are least likely to enter a public 
upper division institution within New York State (25 percent)^ 
they most often enroll in a public institution when transferring 
out-of-state (75 percent). 
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Chart A-9 on page 33 illustrates that, overall, some 
54 percent of the graduates entered a public upper division 
institution. The greatest exception to this general statement 
is found among the graduates of the Business Management and 
Engineering Technologies Divisions where 56 and 55 percent of 
the graduates respectively enrolled in a private institution. 
Graduates most likely to enroll in a public institution are 
found 2unong those of the Agriculture Division. 

Prom this it might be concluded that the graduates of 
the Business Management and Engineering Technologies Divisions 
are the most disadvantaged in teinns of finding a suitable 
public upper division institution in which to continue their 
formal education (either in, or out-of-state) . Within New York 
State the graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division are the most disadvantaged in terms of 
finding suitable continuing education opportunities in a public 
institution, followed next by the graduates of the Business 
Management Division. 
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The Graduates' Evaluation of Experiences 
'.. v' * at Delhi College 

This section of the follow-up report sununarizes the 
graduates' evaluation of educational experiences at Delhi 
College. It includes the graduates who accepted a full-time 
position and also those who transferred to an upper division 
institution immediately after leaving Delhi. 

Certain of the information provided by the graduates is 
more conclusive. Where there is some doubt as to the validity 
or reliability of information provided, this will be noted. In 
most of these instances the difficulty lies more with the 
question as posed to the graduate than with the particular 
response itself. 

How The Graduate (as a Student) Visualized The College 
When First Entering 

In the official literature of the College (includincj 
Academic Master Plans, College Catalogs, Administrative Codes, 
Middle States Reports, etc.) and in informal documents and 
discussion, one consistently finds inferences made relative to 
the benefits the College can offer its students. Benefits 
frequently mentioned include: "A small college where an intimate 
student-teacher relationship can be developed; A good place 
to make up deficiencies in the student's high school performance 
record; A place to get a high quality technical or vocational 
education in preparation for a career; and A good place to 
explore and establish career and personal goals.*' 
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The question remains: "What benefits did the graduates 
(as entering students) hope to derive through their attendance 
at Delhi College?- First, it should be noted that the grad- 
uates were ask^J to recall their experiences upon entry to 
Delhi; an avc-^rage of three or more years in the past for them. 
Certainly, the graduate' s response was influenced by post- 
entry experiences, including employment or transfer experiences 



Mo6t gfiaduat&i Vtlhl on a p lac. z to 

ohta.A,Yi a. hlQh quality tzchnZcal ok vocational 
zduc.atA.OYi In pKzpafiatlon iofi a cafizzK 

Among the range of choices illustrated in Chart A-10 on 
page 44, 45 percent of the graduates gave as their major state- 
a's&nt that Delhi was "a place for them to obtain a high quality 
technical or vocational education in preparation for a career." 
This view of the College was. most prevalent among the graduates 
of the Engineering Technologies Division (63 percent) and 
least mentioned among the graduates of the Business Management 
Division (34 percent) and the Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division (33 percent). 

The second most prevalent view of the College was given 
as "a good place to explore and establish career and personal 
goals," (24 percent). This view was most often held by the 
graduates of the Agriculture and Business Management Divisions 
(30 and 33 percent respectively) and least often by those of 
the Vocational Education Division (7 percent) . 
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HOW GRADUATES VISUALIZED THE 
COLLEGE AT THE TIME OF ENTRY 



FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



ENGINEERING 



VOCATIONAL 



QUESTION 

Hm didpu mike tk Collets at the m 
you enttfti Delhi? 



a. Ma]or: 

b. Secondary Statement 
c. 



(a) (b) (c) 



1. A small college where an intimate stu- 
dent-teacher relationship could be 



16 30 23 



2. A place to get a high quality technical or 
vocational education in preparation for a 

career. 43 13 28 

3. A good place to make up deficiencies in 

high school performance record. 2 8 5 



4. A good place to explore and establish 
career and personal goals 



5. 



could do for me. 
6. Other 



30 33 32 

9 8 8 
0 8 4 
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17 16 17 
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15 34 25 
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11 7 8 


0 17 8 


33 38 36 


16 34 25 


19 34 27 


7 *25 16 
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6 7 7 


19 7 13 


31 0 16 


8 2 5 


2 3 2 


3 7 5 


1 16 18 



TOTAL COLLEGE 



(a) (b) (Cl 



14 29 21 



44 15 30 

4 10 7 

24 34 29 

II 7 9 

3 5 4 



The next most significant view was that Delhi "is a small 
where an intimate student-teacher relationship could be 
developed" (14 percent). This factor was rated fairly consis- 
tently among the graduates of all academic divisions with the 
exception of vocational education graduates (7 percent). 

When averaging the first and second views of Delhi 
College held by the graduates (as entering students) , it is 
clear that they were as concerned about exploring and establish- 
ing career and personal goals (29 percent) as they were in 
obtaining a high quality technical or vocational education in 
preparation for a career (30 percent) . This was especially the 
case with the Agriculture and Business Management Division 
graduates (32 and 35 percent respectively). Almost 10 percent 
of all graduates indicated they "did not know what the College 
could do for them." Thus, a great deal more attention should be 
given to helping the entering student find career and personal 
goals rather than simply assuming these are firmly in mind or 
unchanging and then proceeding to train the student. 

This same question was asked of the 1971 entering class 
of students.-^ The possibility that Delhi might be "a good 
place to explore and establish career and personal goals " 
ranked most important to the Fall 1971 entering student (30 
percent) . This was followed closely (27 percent) by the view 
that "Delhi was a place to get a high quality technical or 
vocational education in preparation for a career." A significant 

The question was incorporated on the American Council on 
Education survey conducted each fall on the Delhi campus. 
See Chart A-11 on page 46 for a summary of these results. 
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HOW PRESENT ENTERING STUDENTS 
VISUALIZED DELHI COLLEGE AT THE TIME OF ENTRY 

Uncludes all entering students. Fall 1971) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



From the statements listed below, select the one' which most closely represents 
your visualization of the College at Delhi at this time. 

1. A small college where a more individualized student-teacher 



DIVISION 
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relationship can be developed. 


15 


18 


14 


24 


10 


15 


2. 


A place to get a high quality technical or vocational education 
in preparation for a career. 


26 


11 


35 


20 


54 


27 


3. 


A good place to make up deficiencies in my high school performance 
record. 


5 


7 


8 


7 


6 


7 


4. 


A good place to explore and establish my career and personal ^oals. 


33 


36 


24 


29 


15 


30 


5. 


Do not have an impression of the college at this time. 


21 


28 


19 


20 


15 


21 



^Includes Engineering Science transfer students. They represent 22 percent of the entering student enrollment in Engineering Technologies 
Division. Fall 1971. 

Source of Data: American Council on Education Survey, Fall 1971. 

Chart A-11 



percent (21 percent) of the entering students did not have an 
impression of the College at that time. Only 15 percent were 
impressed that Delhi might be a "small college where a more 
individualized student-teacher relationship can be developed." 
All these views were rather consistently reported among the 
students entering each academic division/ Fall 1971. 
Admissions Counseling 

A 6ZgnA.ii&ant number g/Laduatz6 had not 
-^ece^ved cu/LKiculam ^nlofLmatA.on thftough VzlhV& 
<idml66^oni coumzling ipilon. to zntzKlnq thz 
Cottzgz 



In Chart A-12 on page 48 is presented the finding that 
35 percent of the graduates had not received curriculum informa 
tion through Delhi's admissions counseling prior to entering 
the College. It was not learned how these people had received 
curriculum information about Delhi, but studies have shown that 
at least 40 percent of entering freshmen are influenced in 
their choice of colleges and .curricula by high school guidance 
Counselors. 

Interestingly, only 24 percent of the Engineering Tech- 
nologies Division's graduates reported receiving curriculum 
information through Delhi's admissions counseling. Those 
enrolling in the Business Management Division had most often 
received this informatibn (40 percent). 

When the graduate (prior to entry at Delhi) did receive 
curriculum information through Delhi's admissions counseling, 
64 percent found the information to be "substantially in 

agreement" and 31 percent found "little disagreement" with 
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GRADUATES RATE THE RELIABILITY OF CURRICULUM INFORMATION 
PROVIDED THROUGH DELHI'S ADMISSIONS COUNSELING 



(Includes all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

How well did curriculum information provided through Delhi's admissions 
counseling match experiences as you found them after admission? 

1. Did not receive curriculum Information through Delhi's 
admissions counseling. 

2. Considerable disagreement 

3. Little disagreement 

4. Substantially in agreement 
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experiences a% they found them after admission. Only 5 percent 
found "considerable disagreement." 

While the graduates of the Business Management Division 
had apparently received more curriculum information through 
Delhi's admissions counseling, they did not find it as reliable 
as did those who entered the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division. Eighty percent of the graduates of the 
Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division found 
curriculum information "substantially in agreement" with 
experiences after admission to Delhi College. Those least 
likely to report this finding were the graduates of the 
Agriculture Division. 

One explanation for the high degree of reliability of 
pre-admission curricula infotmation reported by the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Services Management Division graduate is 
no doubt the result of former policy in this academic division 
requiring an on-campus interview with the division chairman or 
admissions office for prospective applicants. This policy was 
discontinued beginning with the Fall 1968 entering class due to 
expanding enrollment and insufficient staff. It will be inter- 
esting to note any changes in the reported reliability of 
curriculum information in subsequent follow-up studies. Another 
explanation might be the relatively homogeneous nature of the 
Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division curricu- 
lum with only three different options in contract to the often 
fragmented variety which must be articulated in other academic 
divisions. 



Educational Experience 



Thz g^zat majority g^aduatz6 iound th^i^ * 
ing and 6timalating 

In Chart A-13 on page 51 is presented the finding that 
82 percent of the graduates found their educational experiences 
both demanding and stimulating. Forty-six percent found their 
educational experiences at Delhi "about as expected;" 26 percent 
"greater than expected; " and 10 percent "far greater than 
expected." Only 3 percent found their educational experiences 
"far less than expected;" and 15 percent "less than expected." 

Significantly more graduates of the Vocational Education 
Division (21 percent) than any other found the personal demand 
and stimulation of their educational experiences at Delhi 
"far greater than expected." Overall, graduates of the Agri- 
culture Division (of whom 66 percent were former Veterinary 
Science majors) were the most impressed with the personal 
demand and stimulation offered them by their educational 
experiences at Delhi. Perhaps the fine clinical training 
facility and simulated professional "tone" of instruction pro- 
vided by the Veterinary Science curriculum and staff contributed 
a great deal to this reported finding by graduates. 
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HOW DEMANDING AND STIMULATING THE GRADUATES 
FELT THEIR kDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES WERE AT DELHI 

(indudet all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



QUESTION 

How demanding and stimulating were your educational experiences 
at Delhi? 

1. Far greater than expected. 

2. Greater than expected. 

3. About as expected. 

4. Less than expected. 

5. Far less than expected. 
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Counseling and Guidance Assista nce Received While Attending 
Delhi " ■ ■ — 

Counseling and guidance of students- has always been viewed 
as an important responsibility of the educational program at 
Delhi. Previously handled on a semi-formal basis within each 
academic division, a formal Counseling Center was established 
in 1967 and a formal Placement Center was established in 1963 
to supplement the efforts of the academic divisions. Thus, not 
all graduates included in the survey sample were on campus when 
a formal counseling center was functioning; a factor which 
would certainly influence the graduate response to this facet 
of the follow-up evaluation. 



Mo6t gA.aduate6 {a6 6tudznt6 at VzlhZ) Kzllzd 
principally on thzlx faculty advliOK {^OK 
coun^tllng and guidance. 

Chart A-14 on page 53 demonstrates that almost 30 percent 
of the graduates reported they had relied principally on their 
faculty advisor at Delhi for counseling and guidance. However, 
only 6 percent reported that faculty members recognized their 
potential and guided them adequately in career development. 
Only 6 percent of the graduates reported they did not need 
guidance and counseling. Overall, it would appear that less 
than half the graduates received what they would consider 
adequate counseling and guidance assistance, whether through 
their faculty advisor ^ professors, or through the Counseling or 
Placement Centers. A more detailed and conclusive analysis 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE ASSISTANCE RECEIVED 
BY GRADUATES WHILE AT DELHI 



(Includes all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

What counseling and guidance assistance did you receive while attending Delhi? 
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1. 


Did not know there was a Counseling Center. 
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2. 


Did not use the Counseling Center. 
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3. 


Found the Counseling Center hefpful with transfer. 
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4. 


Found the Counseling Center helpful with coursework planning. 
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5. 


Was referred to the Counseling Center fy a student. 
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6. 


Was referred to the Counseling Center by a faculty member. 
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7. 


Relied principally on faculty advisor for counseling and guidance. 


^1 
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8. 


Found the Placement Office helpful with job planning. 
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9. 


Faculty members recognized my potential and guided me adequately in 
career development 
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10. 


Did not need guidance and counseling 
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Other 
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of the adequacy of counseling and guidance assiistanqe provided 
students at Delhi must await further information obtained from 
more recent graduates. ^ 

Some results are more conclusive than others. The grad- 
uates of the Vocational Education and Business Management 
Divisions relied less than any other on their faculty advisors 
for counseling and guidance. Nor did these graduates utilize' 
the Counseling or Placement Centers to any great extent.3 The 
Vocational Education graduates appeared less informed than 
others of the existence of the Counseling Center. The graduates 
of the Agriculture Division^ more than any other r relied on their 
faculty advisors for counseling and guidance. However^ they 
were not any more certain than the graduates of other academic 
divisions that faculty members recognized their potential and 
guided them adequately in career development. 

Was The Relationship Between Graduates And Instructors 
At Delhi Satisfactory ? 

It is inevitable that not all student/instructor relation- 
ships are viewed as being satisfactory. Some would claim the 
degree of dissatisfaction has been excessive. If student/ 
instructor conflicts are inescapable^ an important question is 
"Are they resolved?" and/ if resolved^ "How is this accomplished?" 

^ Recent graduates have had the opportunity to participate in a 
much expanded counseling and guidance program. 

^ During 1970-71 a Placement Counselor Was added to the Place- 
ment Center staff. His efforts were aimed almost exclusively 
at Placement for the Vocational Education graduates. 
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Atmo6t alt gA.aduate,6 experienced a 6ati6- 



Chart A-15 on page 56 illustrates that 95 percent of the 
graduates reported a satisfactory relationship with their 
instructors at Delhi. Perhaps even one unsatisfactory student/ 
instructor relationship is excessive, but on the whole there 
has not been (in hindsight) the degree of dissatisfaction 
expected by some observers at the College. 

The lowest proportion of satisfactory student/instructor 
relationships was reported by graduates of the Business Manage- 
ment , Vocational Education sind Engineering Technologies, 
Divisions. The highest was reported by the graduates of the 
Agriculture and Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Divisions. 



ablt to 6ot\)t th^it voZth the. in/itKuctoA/i on 
an ^ndlvlduat ba6ii 

When conflicts emerged 9 percent of the graduates reported 
they were unable to solve these difficulties, by whatever means. 
Most conflicts were solved by conferring with the instructor 
on an individual basis (61 percent). This method was employed 
most often by the graduates of the Vocational Education and 
Engineering Technologies Divisions and least often by the 
graduates of the Business Management and Agriculture Divisions. 
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THE GRADUATE'S RELATIONSHIP WITH 
INSTRUCTORS WHILE AT DELHI 

(Indudet all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



QUESTION 

What was the relationship between you and your instructors while at Delhi? 
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For instances when difficulties with an instructor evolved. 
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Unable to solve. 
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Solved by conferring with instructor. 
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3. 


Solved by conferring with faculty advisor. 
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4. 


Solved by conferring with fellow students. 
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Solved by conferring with Counseling Center. 
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The second most popular method for solving difficulties 
with instructors was through conferring with fellow students. 
This method was utilized most often by the graduates of the 
Business Management Division and least often by those in 
Vocational Education. It might be concluded that the graduates 
of the Business Management Division did not receive reliable 
assistance from fellow students, however, because they were the 
most dissatisfied with student/instructor relationships and least 
likely to confer with instructors when difficulties evolved. 
This is further substantiated when noting an above average number 
of instances where the graduate was unable to ameliorate the 
difficulties. 



HzlthzK thz Coan&zllnQ CzntoJi noA faculty 
advZ60A.A havz been atltlzzd to any g^zat 
zxtznt In 6olvlng &tadznt/ Initxactox 
dl^^ZcuZtlzA 

Only the Business Management Division graduates had 
utilized the Counseling Center in helping them solve student/ 
instructor difficulties when these evolved. And the utilization 
rate for even these graduates was not significantly higk. 

A slightly higher percentage of the graduates had 
utilized their faculty advisors to help solve student/instructor 
difficulties. However, the rate of utilization fell far short 
of popular expectations concerning the importance of faculty 
advisors to students as mediators in these matters. 
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Evidently, most students who experience difficulty with 
an instructor have followed this path in resolving conflicts : 
fX) They first confer with the instructor; (2) Then with other 
students; (3) With their faculty advisor next; and (4) Then 
with the Counseling Center. However f not all complete the 
circuit and a number never were able to solve the difficulties 
which evolved. • 



Has The College Adequately Recognized Strong Personal 
Attributes Of Students to Improve Academic Advisement And 
Career Planning ?" ~~ ~ 

Too often the strong personal attributes or qualities a 
student brings to the College are unidentified and overlooked 
in academic advisement and career planning. In many instances 
the student is not even aware of unique personal qualities or 
of their significance in achieving average or better successful 
performance in certain occupations. The result is a predictably 
high degree of personal dissatisfaction, false starts and below 
level achievement. 

Personal attributes include special interests for certain 

types of work activities; temperament or ability to "adjust to 

certain occupational or study situations. They also relate to 

special aptitudes or abilities for successfully learning to 

perform certain occupational and study tasks, general educational 

development, physical demands and prior background, training or 

experience acquired in performing certain tasks and in knowing 

special information. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

identifies and correlates these traits with related requirements 
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for hundreds of existing job titles, worker trait groups and 
job responsibilities.* 

It is understood the College does not make extensive 
psychometric analyses for students in matching their personal 
attributes with occupations and appropriate education and 
training. Nor has the Dictionary of Occupational Titles been 
utilized to any great extent in curriculum planning and devel- 
opment by the College. The students need to be made aware of 
the relative significance of these to future success and rate 
of progress in achieving their own personal development goals. 

Are the graduates of the opinion that the College 
adequately recognized their strong personal attributes in 
academic advisement and career planning? 



T/ie College has not provided ioK an adequate 
accounting o^ the student's strong personal 
attributes ok qualities 

Chart A-16 on page 60 shows that of greatest importance 
to the graduates was their wish to have known more about their 
personal attributes in order to make wise educational and 
career decisions. This was a fairly consistent observation 
among the graduates of all the academic divisions - particularly 
those enrolled in the Business Management and Engineering Tech- 
nologies Divisions. The graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant and 
Food Services Management Division were the least inclined of 

4 

Op. Cit. , pp. 651 - 656 ' 



GRADUATES STRONG PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 
WHICH SHOULD HAVE BEEN CONSIDERED IN ACADEMIC 
ADVISEMENT AND CAREER PLANNING AT DELHI 



(Includes all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION ^ 

... M O 

S of 3 

D ?g <Z -I 
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QUESTION 

What strong personal attributes or qualities did you have when entering Delhi 
which, bad they been identified by counseling and guidance, would have 
improved academic advisement and career planning? 

1. My special interests or preferences for certain types of work activities. 23 16 20 23 29 21 

2. My temperament or ability to adjust to certain types of occupational and 

related course situations. , 18 20 23 19 14 19 

3. My special aptitudes and abilities for successfully learning to perform 

certain occupational and study tasks 2 10 7 9 0 7 

4. My prior background, training or experience acquired in performing certain 

techniques and in knowing special information about certain jobs or tasks, 18 10 10 23 29 16 

5. Wished I had known more about my personal attributes in order to make 

wise educational and career decisions. 30 34 33 23 29 30 

6. Other 7 lo 7 3 0 7 
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all to feel they needed to know more about their personal 
attributes in making wise educational and career decisions. 

The next greatest concern of the graduates was that their 
special interests or preferences for certain types of work 
activities be identified by counseling and guidance. This find- 
ing is closely matched by the graduate's concern that their 
temperament or ability to adjust to certain types of occupational 
and related study situations be identified through counseling 
and guidance to improve academic advisement and career planning.^ 

Interestingly, the graduates were not teifribly concerned 
about learning mote of their special aptitudes and abilities 
related to performing certain occupational and study tasks. 
Evidently, they felt these matched career arid academic decisions 
they made more closely than did their special interests and 
temperaments. 

In sum, 40 percent of the graduates wished more attention 
had been given to their special interests and their temperaments 
in counseling and guidance for academic advisement and career 
planning. A significant number of graduates (16 percent) wished 
their prior background , training, or experience in relation to 
knowledge or job skills already acquired had been incorporated 
into their educational programs and career planning at Delhi. 
Finally, 30 percent (almost a third) of the graduates just 
wished they had known more about their personal attributes to 
make wise educational and career decisions - These findin5S 

^ Again, these and other personal attributes are codified 
for various job responsibilities in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles . 
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applied consistently to all graduates regardless of the 
academic division in which they had been enrolled at Delhi. 

If The Graduates Had It To Do Over Again What Would They 
Have Done Differently ? 

While hindsight is proverbially more reliable than fore- 
sight, insights gained through evaluating past experiences are 
of even greater value. What insights have the graduates obtained 
through evaluating their experiences, especially as these. relate 
to Delhi College? 

Chart A-17 on page 63 illustrates that the single 
outstanding thought the graduates had would be to enroll 
at Delhi if they had it to do over again . Next most significant 
to the graduates was the thought that they would also have done 
everything the same before entering Delhi = Next the graduates 
would have worked harder in high school and at Delhi, and 
would have done everything the same after leaving Delhi. Of 
next greatest importance to the graduates would have been a 
change in their curriculum major in college. 

Interestingly, in reflecting back on their experiences , 
the graduates would not have been more inclined to enter a 
four-year college or even Another two-year college after grad - 
uation from high school . Nor (upon leaving Delhi) would' the 
graduates have been more inclined to ask the College for 
assistance in transferring or finding employment. Not that the 
graduates were unconcerned with these matters. Rather, 
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CHANGES IN EARLIER EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER 
DECISIONS THE GRADUATES WOULD NOW MAKE 
AFTER EVALUATING THEIR EXPERIENCES 



(Includes all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

If you bad it to do over again, what would you have done differently? 

1. Would have done everything the same before entering Delhi, 

2. Would have done everything the same after leaving Delhi. 

,i 

3. Would have again enrolled at Delhi. 

4. Would have chosen a different curriculum major in college. 

5. Would have worked harder in high school. 

6. Would have worked harder at Delhi. 

7. Would have entered another- two-year college after graduation from 
high school. 

8. Would have entered a four-year college after graduation from high school. 

9. Upon leaving Delhi, would have asked the college for assistance in finding 
employment/ 

10. Upon leaving Delhi would have asked the college for assistance in 
transferring. ' * 

11. Other 
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in cogitating on their e-^xperiences , it is just that the grad- 
uates impute a higher priority to the idea that they would 
again enroll at Delhi and probably have worked harder. 

The graduates of the Engin-c^ering Technologies Division 
would be least likely of all to select a different curriculvun 
major in college. They would also be most likely to have 
worked harder at Delhi if they had it to do over again. The 
graduates of the Agriculture and Business Management Divisions 
(while most likely to again attend Delhi) would also be most 
likely to enroll in a four-year college after graduation from 
high school. The Hotels Restaurant and Food Services Manage- 
ment Division and Vocational Education graduates appear to be 
most satisfied with everything they did after leaving Delhi. 

What VVere The Most Important Outcomes Of The Graduates ' 
Education And Training At Delhi ? 

There are various outcomes which graduates of the 
education and training program at Delhi might experience. The 
College's official statements in Academic Haster Plans, Colleg 
Catalogs, etc. point to several of these as being most signifi 
cant. The question remains: "Do the graduates hold similar 
viev/s and what priority would they assign to these?" 

Understandably, certain common assumptions as to the 

relative importance of various educational outcomes likewise 

find their way into official policy statements and positions 

of the College and these must be systematically tested and 

evaluated in establishing their continued validity. 
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No doubt, certain changes in the operating assumptions' 
and objectives of ti.e College are necessary over the years in 
order to develop appropriate modifications in the educational 
program designed to reflect evolving community imperatives and 
needs. Chart A- 18 on page 66 illustrates the results when test- 
ing some of these operating assumptions on recent graduates. 



FoA. the. gfLa.duate.6, the. CoUegz'i 6A:ngle mo6t 
^mpoKtant ml^^lon wa^ to pnapane them loK 
employment In a caKeefL (^leld 

The College has always assumed that its most important 
mission was to prepare people for employment in a career field. 
This remains' a valid assumption in that the graduates report this 
outcome as most significant to them. This outcome is valued 
strongest by the graduates of the Vocational Education Division, 
followed next by those of the Agriculture Division. 

Interestingly, preparation for employment in a career 
field is not the most significant purpose the present entering 
student hopes to accomplish by attending Delhi .- An equal propor- 
tion of Fall 1971 entering students were completing one or two 
years of college work prior to transferring to a four-year 
.college or university. Forty percent of the present entering 
class are preparing to transfer and 40 percent are preparing for 
employment immediately following graduation.^ And, unlike the 
present group of entering students, preparation for transfer to 



6 ^ . . 

American Council on Education Survey of Entering Freshmen at 
Delhi (Fall 1971). Delhi College asked all enterina students 
their purpose- in-attending the College . 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT OVERALL OUTCOMES OF THE 
GRADUATE'S EDUCATION AND TRAINING AT DELHI 



(Includes all graduate! responding) 



FiGUflES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

\^kt mte the most mportant ovmll outcomes of 
your education and tmin^ at Delhi? 

a. f/ijor Statement 

b. 'iecondary Statement 

c. Average 

0) 

1. Prepared me for transfer. 

2. Prepared me for employment in a 
career field. 



3. Helped me to achieve added maturity. 21 18 20 



4. Improved my ability to apply myself 
to college studies. 

5. Improved my thinking and problem 
solving skills. 

6. Helped me understand more about my 
career goals, 

7. Helped me learn more about living, 
working and cooperating with others. 

ERlC^her 
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an upper division institution is almost last in priority as a 
significant education and training outcome for the graduate. 
Chart A- 19 on page 68 illustrates that if the present 
entering student body is stratified by academic division some 
further interesting findings are revealed* The students enter- 
ing the Vocational Education Division are most likely to be 
preparing for employment immediately following graduation 
(66 percent) followed next by those of the Business Management 

. Also/ these students are least likely 

to be transferring (10 percent and 37 percent respectively) . 
The students presently entering the Engineering Technologies 
Division are least likely to be preparing for employment immed- 
iately following graduation (33 percent) and most likely to be 
completing the first one or two years of college prior to 
transferring to a four-year college or university (54 percent).^ 

With the exception of the Vocational Education students, 
these findings do not correlate with the assiimptions commonly 
held at the College. Some academic divisions have consistently 
reported a large number of entering students planning to trans- 
fer. The Business Management and Agriculture Division students 
were felt to be among these, but the results of the Fall 1971 
American Council on Education Survey indicate, otherwise, as does 
the follow-up survey of graduates. Aside from the Engrineering 
Technologies Division, the students entering the Hotel, Restaurant 

. 7 

These results include the Engineering Science students . These 
students represent approximately 22 percent of the total 
entering enrollment in the Engineering Technologies Division. 
This is one explanation for the very high proportion of 
prospective transfer students in this division, but probably 
not the only one. 
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THE PURPOSE PRESENT ENTERING STUDENTS 
HOPE TO ACCOMPLISH BY ATTENDING DELHI COLLEGE 



(Includes all entering students. Fall 1971) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



At the time you made application for entrance, which one of the statements below 
most closely describes the purpose you hoped to accomplish by attending Delhi? 

1» Preparing for employment immediately following graduation. 

2. Completing the first one or two years prior to transferring to a 
four year college or university. 

3. Gaining a general education for my own personal benefit. 

4. Only attempting to satisfy the pressures of society "to have 
a college eudcation". 

5. Did not have any defined purpose. 
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34 41 33 37 66 40 

44 37 54 50 10 40^ 
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4 
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Includes Engineering Science transfer students. They represent 22 percent of the entering student enrollment In Engineering Technoloales 
Division. Fall 1971. 

Source of Data: Annerican Council on Education Survey, Fall 1971. 

Chart A-19 
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and Pood Services Management Division are most likely to be 
preparing for transfer. 



Foa; thz g^aduatc6, thz Collzge^6 second mo6t 
ImpoKtant million M;a4 htlpZng thzm IzaKn moKz 
about living , MOKkZng , and zoopzxatlng volth 

0thQ.K6 

In retrospect, the graduates reported that the second most 
important overall outcome of their education and training at 
Delhi was the assistance received in "learning more about liv- 
ing, working, and cooperating with others." Almost as many 
graduates mentioned this outcome as being most important as 
"they did preparation for employment in a career field, partic- 
ularly the graduates of the Vocational Education, the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Services Management, and the Business 
Management Divisions. 

The next most important overall outcome mentioned by 
graduates was that their education and training experiences at 
Delhi helped them achieve added maturity . This was especially 
important to the graduates of the Agriculture Division. 

The graduates of the Engineering Technologies and 
Vocational Education Divisions were most impressed that the 
education and training at Delhi had improved their thinking 
and problem-solving skills. This view was least prevalent 
among the graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division, Business Management Division and 
Agriculture Division. 
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The graduates were not overly impressed that their 
education and training at Delhi Had helped them understand 
more about their career goals. There was almost universal 
agreement on this assessment among the graduates of all the 
academic divisions. 

The graduates were least impressed of all about the 
possibility they might have improved their ability to apply 
themselves to college studies. For the entering student today 
this would be a much more significant outcome in view of the 
much higher number of these persons indicating they plan to 
transfer to an upper division college after leaving Delhi. 
It will be demonstrated later in this report that this was 
definitely an important outcome for graduates who transferred. 

How Do The Graduates Rate The Instructional Program at Delhi ? 

Rather than ask the graduates to make a subjective evalua- 
tion of the instructional program at Delhi on a good-fair-poor, 
etc. scale, it was felt more useful information and valid 
results would be obtained by evaluating selected instructional 
characteristics important to the success of educational pro- 
grams at the College. Thus, the graduates v/ere asked to 
compare the academic qualifications of faculty with the 
practical experience in their respective fields; grading 
standards; instructional emphasis, and the depth and breadth 
of specialization in the graduate's major field. 
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T/ie vait majoKlty oi QKaduatz6 Ko^poxt thz 
faculty dmon/^tKatoA a good balance betu)e,e.n 
expe-^^ence In th^lK ilzld and academic 
competence 

Chart A- 20 on page 72 deirionstrates that 72 percent of the 
graduates reported the faculty demonstrated a "good balance 
between experience in their field and academic competence." 
This ranged from a high of 86 percent for the graduates of the 
Engineering Technologies Division to a low of 63 percent for 
the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division. 
A significant number of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division graduates reported the faculty were "not 
well qualified academically, but had good experience in their 
field." The Engineering Technologies Division graduates 
reported the least concern that faculty y^ere not qualified 
academically (4 percent) . 



Th^ va^^t majoKity KzpoKt 
QAadlng itandaKdi to be "/a^^ about ^ight" 

Eighty percent of the graduates reported that grading 
standards were "just about right" at Delhi. This conclusion 
ranged from a high of 86 percent among the graduates of the 
Engineering Technologies and Vocational Education Divisions 
to a low of 75 percent for graduates of the Business Manage- 
ment Division, where 17 percent felt grading and evaluation 
too stringent. The graduates of the Agriculture Division 
reported most often (16 percent) that grading and evaluation 



THE GRADUATE'S OVERALL EVALUATION OF 
INSTRUCTION AT DELHI USING SELECTED FACTORS 



(Includes all graduates responding) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

On the basis of your experience at Delhi, please make an overall evaluation of 
instruction using the selected factors given. 

Faculty Competency 
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1, Good balance between experience In their field and academic competency. 


76 


75 


86 


63 


78 


72 


2. Well qualified academically. Not experienced In their fitsld. 


10 


11 


10 


9 


13 


11 


3. Not well qualified academically. Good exporience in their field. 


10 
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28 


13 


14 


4. Not well qualified academically. Not experienced in their field. 
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Grading Standards 














1. Too stringent in grading and evaluation. 


6 


17 


0 


10 


0 
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2. Just about right. 


78 


75 


86 


80 


86 


80 


3. Too lax or easy in grading and evaluation. 


16 


8 


14 


10 


14 


12 


Instructional Emphasis 














1, All theory and principles. Few "hands*on" practical applications. 


19 


36 


10 


10 


15 
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2. Suitable balance between theory, principles and "hands-on" 
practical applications. 


73 


57 


77 


36 


70 


56 


3. Mostly "hands-on" practical applications. Little in the way of 
principles and theory. 
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Specialization in Major FieM-depth and breadth provided. 














1. Overspecialized in major field. Not enough general studies. 
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2. Suitable balance between major field and general studies. 
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3. Not enough specialization provided in major field. Too much general 
studies. 
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Not applicable • Vocational Education students do not take General Studies curricuium area. 
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were too lax or easy, followed n«xt by the graduates of the 
Engineering Technologies and Vocational Education Divisions 
(each 14 percent) . 

It would appear that, overall, grading standards at th^ 
College have been just about right from the graduates' poir. 
of view, with graduates of some divisions reporting too 
stringent grading and evaluation and oth too lax or easy. 

ThtKz l6 ko ovzKi^hzlmlng con^en^u^ among thz 
QKadaatz6 that tko, baZancz bztvozzn thzoKy and 
"hana^ on" practical application^ >tn thz 
InltKiidtlonal pKOQKam l6 4>altabtz 

A significantly smaller percentage cf the graduates (56 
percent) reported finding a suitable balance between theory, 
principles and "hands on" practical applications in the 
instructional program. This is a surprising result in view of 
the fact that the College has consistently viewed itself 
otherwise; that is, as offering a curriculum in applied science. 
It is noteworthy that only 36 percent of the Hotel, Restaurant 
and Food Services Management Division graduate s reported a 
suitable balance (the lowest of any division) between theory , 
principles, and practical applications . Somewhat similar 
findings were reported by the graduates of the Business 
Management Division (57 percent ) . Graduates most satisfied 
were those of the Engineering Technologies Division • 

A significant number of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division graduates (84 percent) reported 

their instruction was mostly J'hands on" practical applications 
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with little in the way of principles. and theory. This finding 
would tend to correlate positively with the earlier statement 
where 28 percent of the Hotels Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division graduates reported the faculty were not 
well qualified academically, but reflected having good exper- 
ience in their field. 

In contrast to the above, 36 percent of the Business 
Management Division graduates found their instruction all 
theory and principles with few "hands on" practical applica- 
tions, followed next by the Agriculture Division graduates 
(19 percent) . 



Tfie^e i6 no ovz^tA)httm4.ng con6zn6a6 among thz 
g^aduatz6 that thz dtpth and bxzadth oi 
specialization In thz majoK ^Iztds l6 adzqaatz 

Pifty-nine percent of the technical graduates felt there 
was a good balance between the major field and general 
studies when evaluating the depth and breadth of specializa- 
tion provided in their major lield. This ranged from a high 
of 79 percent for the Engineering Technologies Division grad- 
uates to a low of 46 percent for the Hotel, Restaurant and 
Food Services Division and 48 percent for the Business 
Management Division. 

In general, there seems to be slightly more concern among 
technical graduates that not enough specialization is provided 
in the major field and too much general studies is incorporated 
(24 percent) . The exception to this conclusion are the 
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graduates of the Business Management Division where slightly 
more of the graduates (28 percent) feel their instructional 
program was over-specialized in the major field with not 
enough general studies. 

In sum, the findings relative to the graduates' evaluation 
of their instructional program at Delhi does provide some 
•surprises . For a college which professes to educate and train 
technical personnel with both applied "hands on" skills and 
knowledge closely adapted to the world of work and general 
education, it was surprising to note the rather dramatic 
exceptions to this assumed satisfactory balance reported by 
the graduates . In some cases faculty have not reflected .this 
balance in their own professional preparation. In others, the 
instructional program in both the general and technical areas 
of study may be too heavily oriented to theory or principles 
with too few "state-of-the-art," rationally systematic 
applications beyond the simple recall of knowledge to include 
problem solving, analytical skill development, and synthesis 
of these in role playing. 

Finally, it should be noted that changes have recently 
been adopted in some curricula areas. Some of these changes 
have been made in areas where the graduates, in the survey, 
reported there were deficiencies. 
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Information From Employed Graduates 

This part of the follow-up analysis relates to graduates 
who accepted a full-time position following graduation from 
Delhi- That is, the graduates took a full-time position after 
graduation as opposed to furthering their education full-time 
after leaving Delhi. The information evaluated here thus 
reflects the personal job experiences of graduates who did not 
transfer inunediately after graduation. 

The information requested from these graduates relates 
to their career goals; job performance; how their position 
relates to the curriculum studied? the relationship between 
the employers for which they worked and earlier work exper- 
iences; their job responsibilities in relation to organiza- 
tional supervision and management; job tasks requiring the 
greatest skill cr competence; their progress in achieving career 
goals; experience with additional training and education since 
graduaticn; and estimates of courses and areas of study 
beneficial iu iichieving their career goals. The information 
requested vot all-inclusive and only serves to indicate in 
a general ^-^y area' of concern where the College can realis- 
tically Provide improved trr.ans for assisting the graduates in 
ciChieving their career goal:^, 

some instances, the findings indicate that further 
study is reqtiired. in others, more immediate changes in the 
educational program can be implemented. Some necessary 
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adjustment. ..ogest the need for basic changes in objectives 
and educati. a responsibiliti^... for the College and its 
proorrams. -.hers relate principally to the education process 
wit. only minimal tampering with objectives and responsibil- 
ities required. 

What Change s_Jlavg_T aken Place In The Career Goals Of Graduates ? 

It is expected that changes in career goals of graduates 
will occur just as happens with everyone. However, the extent 
to which graduates of the College have changed their career 
goals, when these changes occur, or even if the graduates have 
had well defined goals is not certain. 

The Choosing of a career field is an important aspect in 
defining career goals clearly. For the most part it has been 
assumed students and graduates have chosen a career field, but 
is this a valid assumption? It is an assumption on which a 
good deal of the educational process, objectives, programs, 
and services at most colleges are based. Thus, it is of great 
importance that the college inquire of its entering students 
and graduates of their career field ^oals and decisions. 
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Mo4^ g/i'aduCLtti [llk^ p\t6tnt en-Ce^^ng ^^aden-t^) 
had al/iQ.adiJ cfia^cn a cclkz^k iltld tvfien tntzKlng 

The follow-^up results in Chart A-21 on page 79 show that 
89 percent of the graduates had made a career field choice at 
the time they entered the College. A slightly greater per- 
centage (92) of the F^ii 1971 entering students reported they 
had made a career fi^ld choice.^ Thus, there has not been a 
significant change in the extent to which students have (or 
have not) chosen a career field at the time of entry to Delhi. 

The Agriculture Division graduates were most likely to 
have chosen a career field at the time of entry to Delhi, \ 
while those of the Business Management Division were least 
likely to have iSim so, Sin^ilar findings were obtained from 
the Fall 197.1 ent-jrinc/ students. 



Feu; g^adiicL^^^ Ktpo^tzd th^.u wanttd an oppon.-- 
tvLYiJity to e^Plo^^ d^^i(e/Leni: coa-^^e f^le^ld^ 

Only 7 perceut Of the graduates reported they wanted 
n.ore opportunity to explore different career fields while at 
Deih.l. Nine percent of the Fall 1971 entering students 
reported this need, 

1 

American Council on Education survey noted earlier. See 
Chart A-22 on page 80. 
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CHANGES That HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN GRADUATE 
CAREER GOALS SINCE FJRST ENTERING DELHI 



(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

^^at ch^„ge5 have taken place in yoU" career goah since you first entered Delhi? 

1 . Had not made a choice of a career field before entering Delhi. 

2- Had not made a choice of a^are^r field before graduation from Delhi. 

Have not made a choice of a career field at this time. 

Changed my choice of a career fiei^ yvhile at Delhi, 

5- Changed my choice of a career fiejij after taking a full-time job. 

Have not changed my choice of a career field since entering Delhi, 

^- Wanted more o ^oruinity to explore different career fields while at 
Delhi. 



3. 
4. 
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THE STATUS OF PRESENT ENTERING STUDENT 
CAREER PLANS AT DELHI COLLEGE 



(Includes all entering students, Fall 1971) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



From the statements listed below, select the one which most closely represents the 
status of your career plans at this time. 
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1. 


Have definitely decided on a career field. 


44 


25 


27 


46 


51 


37 


2. 


Have tentatively decided on a career field. 


44 


56 


56 


42 


35 


46 


3, 


Have not made a clioice of a career field. 


4 


9 


6 


5 


8 


8 


4. 


Want an opportunity to explore different career fields. 


8 


10 


11 


7 


6 


9 



Includes Engineering Science transfer students. They represent 22 percent of tho entering student enrollment In Engineering Technologies 
Division. Fall 1971. 

Source of Data: American Council on Education Survey, Fall 1971. 

Chart A-22 
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Interestingly, while the Agriculture Division graduates 
were most likely to have already chosen a career field when 
entering Delhi, they were also most concerned of all the grad- 
uates that more opportunities to explore different career 
fields be provided while at Delhi. 

Though only 9 percent of the Pall 1971 entering students 
reported they wanted an opportunity to explore different career 
fields, 30 percent of the entering students viewed Delhi as a 
good place to explore and establish their career and personal 
goals. In contrast to the graduates, only 27 percent of the 
Fall 1971 entering students viewed the College as a place to 
get a high quality technical or vocational education in prepar- 
ation for a career. 

Of the present entering students, those of the Engineer- 
ing Technologies Division (11 percent) and Business ManageriGnt 
Division (10 percent) are most concerned that they have an 
opportunity to explore different career fields. Thus, some 
shifting in the entering students' desire to explore career 
fields while at Delhi has occurred among the several academic 
divisions when compared with graduate responses. 



Fo/t mo6t 9^adaat&6 and pAc^>e.nt znt&fiing 
itade.nti, thz caAz&A ^i&ld ckoi&n at the. 
time. 0^ eniKy a,6 only tentative ok 
tKan6ltlonal 



While most graduates (as entering students) had chosen 
a career field, less than half have not changed their choice 
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of career field since entering Delhi. This finding also 
correlates positively with recent findings obtained relative 
to the career plans of Fall 1971 entering students at the 
College where 46 percent reported they had " tentatively 
decided on a career field" and only 37 percent had " definitely 
decided on a Career field." This also correlates with the 
large number (30 percent) of Fall 1971 entering students who 
view Delhi as a good place to explore and establish their 
career and personal goals and the 13 percent whose purpose is 
just to gain a general education for their own personal benefit. 

Of all graduates, those of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division were the most stable in relation 
to their early career field choices. Seventy- two percent of 
these graduates reported not having changed their career field 
choice since entering Delhi. In fact, 71 percent are presently 
employed in the major field enrolled at graduation and only 
6 percent changed their major field while at Delhi. 

Graduates of the Business Management and Agriculture 
Divisions were least stable in relation to their early career 
field choices. Only 30 percent of the Business Management 
Division graduates and 32 percent of the Agriculture Division 

~2 

Only 43 percent of the graduates have not changed their 
choice of career field since entering Delhi. Evidently the 
desire to change career goals or fields has to a large 
extent matched the number of changes actually made.^ It was 
noted elsewhere, an excunination of the employment histories 
of graduates accepting a full-time position after graduation 
revealed that 60 percent v;ere presently employed in the 
major field enrolled at graduation Also, 13 percent of 
the graduates had actually changed their major field while 
enrolled at Delhi, thus making a net change of 53 percent 
(47 percent still in the same field) . 
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graduates had not changed their career field choice since 
entering Delhi. For the Business Management Division graduates 
this finding is understandable .a view of the relatively large 
percentage of these graduates who had not chosen a career 
field either when first entering the College (15 percent) or 
at the time of graduation (21 percent). However, there is no 
ready explanation for the relative low stability of Agriculture 
Division graduates in remaining with their early career field 
choices. One conclusion can be stated: The fact that the 
Agriculture Division graduates were most likely of all enter- 
ing students to have chosen a career field was no bellweather 
indication they would also be most likely to remain with their 
early career field choice. 



WJen gxaduatz6 have, ihl^tzd ca^ee^ Uzld 
cMo<.czi>, thZ& occufLJLe.d mo6t oUe.n aUe.^ 
tak4.ng a f^all-tlmz job 



The chances are about 5 to 3 the g^raduates , when changing 
career field choices, did so after takinsr a full-time job. 
There is no apjr ,r. explanation for this finding except to 
say there is a st:xong negative correlation between curriculum 
inflexibility reported by graduates of the several academic 
divisions and their tendency to have made the career field 
change before leaving Delhi. It is almost as though many 
students first leave De lhi in order to make a desired chancre 
in caree: fields. 
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In instances where the College just does not offer a 
desired career field, the explanation for th& preponderence in 
post-Delhi changes is explicable. In other instances, any 
earlier career plans or expectations the graduate had just did 
not materialize. 

The graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division, Agriculture Division, and Business 
Management Division, when shifting career field, did so most 
often after graduation. The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division graduates were least likely to h->ve made the 
career field change while at Delhi and those of the Vocational 
Education Division most likely. 



Same g^aduatt^ ntvt^ do choo6t a ta^ttx 
iltld 

Approximately 9 percent of the graduates report not having 
made a career field choice prior to graduation from Delhi 
indicating that most who take a full-time job after graduation 
have decided to try some career field. The Business Manage- 
ment Division graduates were least likely to have chosen a 
career field before graduation (21 percent) while all graduates 
of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division 
and Vocational Education Division had done so. 

There were graduates taking a full-time job aftFir grad- 
uation (7 percent) who reported not having made a choice of 
a career field at the present time. Again, the Business 
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Management Division graduates (15 percent) were most likely of 
all to feel this way. Evidently, some people just do not have 
any specially defined career purpose when enrolled at the 
College. With 15 percent of the Pall 1971 entering class 
reporting their purpose was to just obtain a general education 
for their own personal benefit, the proportion of these people 
enrolled at the College is probably increasing. 



T/ie tznaUty oi ctt;iee/i Ut, ' choltzi, made, bu 
zntzK^ng &tudznt6 may b^ ^'^^'m6inq iuKthzA 
60/L thz acadzm4.t dlvU^o " 



The great amount of career field shiftin5 made by grad- 
uates between the' time they entered Delhi and up to the time 
of the follow-up survey has be.m, documented. Overall, only 
43 percent of the graduates had never changed the career field 
chosen at the time of entry to the College, ranging from a low 
of 30 percent to a high of 72 percent. For most graduates, 
more shifts have occurred after taking a full-time job than 
before graduation from Delhi. 

It was learned that, while few of the Fall 1971 entering 
students had not made a choice of a career field, the majority 
cf these people have only committed themselves to an acknowl- 
edged tentative decisxon. As with the graduates surveyed, 
the students entering the Business Management Division are the 
lease definite of all about their career field choice (only 
25 percent) and those most certain ere enrolled in the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Services Management Division and 
Vocational Education Division. 
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There has been a decrease in the cerrainty of careei^ 
field choice among the students entering the Engineerincj Tech- 
nologies Division also when compared with the graduates of this 
and other divisions.. Only 27 percent of present entering 
students in the Engineering Technologies Division have definitely 
decided on a career field. 

In sum, it is safe to say that loss students today than 
in the recent past are firmly committed to a career field 
ch oice and thus are exploring before establishing more definite 
career and personal goals . 

Is The Actual Job Performance Of Graduates Eaual To Their 
Expectations At The Time Of Graduation From Delhi ? 

Devising a unit to measure the relative satisfaction^ of 
graduates with their educational outcomes at Delhi is diffi- 
cult at best. One indicator would be the degree to which their 
job performance expectations at the time of graduation matched 
their early employment experiences after graduation. 

The fact that graduates are satisfied or not with actual 
job performance does not, of course, tell the whole story. 
Other individuals and community groups derive direct or 
indirect efits from the educational program at Delhi (for 
instance, employers or the community at large) and mav or 
may not agree with the graduates' evaluation of job performance 
citizenship responsibility, etc. Hence, the measure of 
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achievement for educational outcomes utilized here is not 
comprehensive by any stretch of the imagination. 



Thz va6t majority g^aduatz6 ^zlt tkzi^ 
actual job pz^f^okmancz u)a6 equal to oK 
g^zatzn. than tkzy zxpzctzd it u)ould be at 
thz tlmz 0^ graduation ^rom Vzlhi 



^ Chart A-23 on page 88 illustrates that 79 percent (almost 
4 out of 5) of the graduates accepting a full-time position 
after graduation from Delhi reported their actual job per- 
forTn.ance to be either equal to or greater than they expected 
it would be at the time of graduation. Thirty-five percent 
felt their job performance was "equal to," 36 percent "above," 
and 8. percent "far above" their expectations. Sixteen percent 
felt they performed "below" and 5 percent "far below" their 
expectations . 

The graduates of the Vocational Education Division Wtsre 
most copti'^istic (86 percent) about their actual job performance 
followed next by the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management and the Enqineering Technology graduates. Those 

least optimistic were graduates of the Business Management and 

6 

Agriculture Divisions. Significantly , there were no Business 
Management Division graduates who felt their job performance 
was "far above" their earlier expectations at the time of 
graduation. The greatest percentage of "far above" assessments 
were reported by the Engineering Technologies and Vocational 
Education Division graduates.' . 
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HOW THE GRADUATES COMPARE ACTUAL JOB PERFORMANCE WITH 
THIER EXPECTATIONS AT THE TIME OF GRADUATION FROM DELHI 

(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 

DIVISION 

UJ 

UJ f»UJ UJ 
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< DO UJH I >UJ h 



iUiSi'd upon early employment experiences, how would you compare your actual job 
performance with your expectations at the time of graduation from Delhi? 

1. Performed far above expectations. 

2. Performed above expectations 

3. Performed equal to expectations. 

4. Performed below expectations 

5. Performed far below expectations. 
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It is important for a college historically oriented to 
career education afld training to evaluate the extent to which 
curriculum objectives match the graduates' positionrj of employ- 
ment. One way to obtain this information is to ask the 
graduates. Obvious limitations are involved, such as the 
graduates' possible unf amiliarity with the curriculum objectives 
themselves. 

However, since the graduate- to-be is the principal 
beneficiary and participant in the educational process^ the 
graduates' own views about curriculum objectives (whether the 
objectives are really known or not) are as important as ,any in 
evaluating educational outcomes. The fact that a graduate may 
not know the objectives of a curriculum major /is irrelevant, 
since these should have been conveyed to the student and agreed 
upon anyhow in the instructional process. Hence, it must be 
assumed the graduate should and can make these judgments or the 
educational process had failed in an important area of concern. 



po6ition[6) tmploymtnt "A.zlatzd^* to 

thz 0^ thtiK ciLKKlciLtam maio^ at 

Chart A-24 on pac,e 90 shows that 90 percent of the 

graduates taking a full-time position after graduation from 

Delhi reported their positions of employment have been related 

to the objectives of their curriculum major at Delhi. Forty- 
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THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE GRADUATE'S POSITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
HAVE BEEN RELATED TO THE OBJECTIVES OF THEIR 
CURRICULUM MAJOR AT DELHI 



(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



QUESTION 

To what dci^ret' baa your posit tort is) of employ me vt been related to the objectives 
of your currtculum major at Dejhi? 

1. Unrelated ' 

2. Somewhat related. 

3. Matched the curriculum objectives. 
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seven percent reported a "somewhat related*' degree and 43 per- 
cent reported their positions of employment ^'matched the 
curriculum objectives." 

The graduates of the Agriculture Division were least 
likely of all to find the curriculum objectives of their major 
matching positions of employment. Twenty-six. percent of these 
graduates reported the objectives of their curriculum were 
"unrelated" to their positions of employment and only 30 percent 
felt they matched. None of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division graduates felt the objectives of 
their curricul\im major were "unrelated" to their positions of 
employment. Most all of these findings correlate with the 
analysis of the graduates employment histories. 



Lz66 than hat^ thz QKadaatz6 KzpoKtzd a 
"match'* bztiozzn cu^^iculum objC,ctivz6 and 
" po6ition6 0^ employrmnt** 

While, overall, there was considerable agreement among 
gradua-ces about the positive correlation between their positions 
of employment and curriculum objectives, there were still only 
less than half (4 3 percent) wh© reported a "match" between 
curriculum objectives and positions of employment. As noted 
earlier, 47 percent reported they were "somewhat related." 

Among the academic divisions the Vocational Education 
graduates were most apt (71 percent) to find a "match" between 
curriculum objectives and their positions of employr:u;:.nt . 



Graduates of the Agriculture and Business Management Divisions 
were least likely (30 and 40 percent respectively) to find a 
match. 

It might be concluded that the curriculum objectives for 
Vocational Education are probably easier to define and match 
with positions of employment than are the professional and 
technical programs. In any case, they have been matched quite 
well. An explanation for the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Ser- 
vices Management Division graduates would be their greater 
tendency to accept positions of employment in the major field 
for which they were trained. 

Have Graduates Worked Either Part-Time Or During Vacation 
Periods For Employers Prior To Taking A Full-Time Position 
With Them After Graduation ? 

The College has always encouraged its students to seek 
relevant part-time vacation work experience in their major 
field prior to graduation. This is an important strategy which 
is often employed by colleges and individuals in job placement 
and career education. Many employers (particularly when making 
hiring decisions in a "tight" labor market) will use the "^rior 
experience" criterion in making choices between prospective 
^job applicants. 

The College's work/study encouragement in recent years 
has consisted mainly of verbally persuading students to seek 
part-time or vacation work experience. In the instance of the 
Hotel r. Restaurant and Food Services Management Division^ legal 
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sanctions related to meeting minimum graduation requirements 
have been imposed on students to further emphasize the 
importance attached to this placement and educational strategy. 

It is not known how many students are able to find 
relevant part-time or vacation work experience during their 
education and training at Delhi, but the number is probably " 
quite small. More form alized and aggressive work/study 
processe s by the College will be required . 

One indicator of the importance of the work/study 
strategy to placement and training would be the relative number 
of graduates who (prior to accepting a full-time position after 
graduation from Delhi) worked either part-time or during vaca- 
tion periods for any of the employers indicated in their 
post-graduate employment history. 



MoAz than om oat ^ivz gAaduat&6 obtaining 
a ^uU-t4.im job a^ie/i gAadaation ii dz^init&ln 
a^ded by hav4.ng a pfi&vioui icoAk/itadij expe/i^ence 

Chart A-25 on page 94 illustrates that a significant 
number of the graduates have taken full-time positions with 
previous work/study employers. Overall, 23 percent of the 
graduates taking a full-time job after graduation had worked 
either part-time or during vacation periods for employers with 
whom they later accepted full-time employment. 

On the face of it, this would, by most college placement 
standards, be considered an above average proportion. Thus, 
more than one out of five graduates are definitely aided in 
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THE EXTENT TO WHICH WORK/STUDY EXPERIENCES CAN 
LEAD TO FULL TIME POSITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 
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QUESTION I 

Prior to accepting a ftiU-tmie position after ^aduation from Delhi, did you work either 
part-time or during vacation periods for any of the employers indicated in your 
employment history? 

1. Yes 

2. No 
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obtaining a full-time job after qraduation by a previous 
work/study experience before graduation. 

Evidently, obtaining prior work/study experience is a 
particularly important placement and training strategy for the 
Vocational Education graduates. Almost half (46 percent) of 
these people had worked either part-time or during vacation 
periods for employers with whom they later accepted a full- 
time position. 

Some may argue that perhaps more of the Vocational 
Education students have been sent to Delhi for training by an 
employer for whom they worked part-time and that they have 
merely returned to this organization after completing their 
studies at Delhi. This may be so, but it does not negate the 
apparent importance of the work/study experience to, the student 
in both finding a full-time job after graduation and increasing 
the relevancy of the education and training received. 

The College has recently developed its first formal 
cooperative work/study program during the 1971-72 academic 
year, with the aid of a federal grant, the Parks and Recrea- 
tion Management students will spend 10 or 12 weeks duting the 
1972 summer in a College supervised work/stud^ program with the 
Long Island Park Commission. It will be important to evaluate 
the results of this venture as it relates to curriculum, 
instruction, and placement. 
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To What Degree Do The Graduates V Positions Of Employment 
Require Them To Be Responsible For The Work Of Others ? 

It is often noted in the official statements of the 
College and in informal conversation that the A.A.S. technical 
and professional curricula prepare graduates who will be 
qualified to assume responsibility for the work of others such 
as supervision, middle management, and general administration 
in an organization. Often it is implied the graduate will 
assume these supervisory /managerial type responsibilities at 
entry level after graduation. Curricula, counseling, and 
advisement have, to a large extent, been based on these 
assumptions. Thus, it is important to assess the ^iegree to 
which the A.A.S. graduates do in fact assume. these responsi- 
bilities. 

Placement experiences for college graduates in g'jneral 
would suggest that the inexperienced graduate does not in fact 
necessarily assume supervisory or related responsibilities in 
the first entry level job. Generally, movement into super- 
visory related functions occurs after job experience is 
obtained. Recognizing this requirement, the graduates were 
asked about the supervisory and related managerial responsi- 
bilities for the first and present full-time jobs after 
graduation from Delhi. These responsibilities were classified 
as "responsible only for your own work," "some supervision 
of others/* "management of a major organizational function - 
middle management," and "supervision and administration of a 
total organization." 
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Chart A- 26 on page 98 shows that 49 percent of the 
A.A.S. graduates accepting a full-time position after gradua- 
tion reported that in their first job they were responsible ^ 
only for their own work. Thus, about half the graduates 
reported they had some supervisory or administrative responsi- 
bilities in their first position. 

The graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant and Pood Services 
Management Division are most likely to be responsible for the 
work of others in their first full-time position after grad- 
uation from Delhi. Only 31 percent reported they were not. 
Interestingly, the Business Management Division graduates 
were least likely of all the technical and professional grad- 
uates to be responsible for the work of others. Sixty percent 
reported they were not. 

More of the Business Management Division graduates than 
any other (20 percent) reported they were responsible for a 
"middle management" function in their first position after 
graduation. Those least likely were graduates of the Enaineer- 
ing Technologies Division. Graduates of the Hotel , Restaurant 
and Food Services Management Division were most likely to be 
in a "top" management position with the first job (13 percent) , 
while none of the Agriculture or Business Management Division 
graduates were so employed. 
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THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE GRADUATE'S POSITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT, 
REQUIRE THEM TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WORK OF OTHERS 

(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT , ' 

DIVISION 



QUESTION 

To vikl degree bus your pomn(s) of mploymm rcijumd you 
to be responsible (or the mrk of others'^ 

(a) First full-time job after graduation from Dellii. 
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Responsible for some supervision of others. 
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Responsible for the personnel and fiscal management of a 
major organizational function(s) e.g. (Middle Management). 
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Responsible for supervision and administration of total 
organization. 
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In sum, it appears that a significant number of A.A.S. 
graduates taking a full-time position after graduation are 
responsible for some supervision of others (34 percent) 
12 percent assume "middle management" responsibilities; and 
4 percent top management (mostly those who are self-employed 
proprietors) duties in their first job. In fact, 25 percent 
of the Vocational Education Division graduates reported they 
were responsible for some supervision of others. 



Thz A.A.S. QKadiLCitzi KzpoKt hav4,ng 6h^{^tzd 
^nto manag z^^al and adm^n^6t^at^vz KZ6pon- 

While 49 percent of the first time positions require 
no supervision of others by graduates, 68 percent of the prejsent 
positions held by the graduates do. In fact, there was a 
decided shift into middle management and top administrative 
positions reported by the graduates (36 percent) as compared 
to 17 percent in the first positions. Not only did the grad- 
uates shift out of being responsible only for their own work, 
but also out of "some" (limited) supervision of others into 
more intensive supervisory responsibilities 

The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Division graduates are most intensively responsible for super- 
visory, managerial and administrative functions not only in 
the first job. after graduation, but also in their present 
pos itio ns. Ni nety- four percent of these graduates are 
presently employed in this manner, followed closely by the 
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"""^""^^.^^"^ Technologies graduates (92 percent) . Surprisingly 
^ (in contrast), only 44 percent of the Business Management 

Division and 59 percent of the Agriculture Division graduates 

-Presently employed^-i^ a supervisory / mai^gerial, or 'top^ 
administrative position. m fact, the Business Management 
Division graduates are least likely of all to be presently 
employed in top management responsibilities r again, no doubt 
a reflection of the secretarial science graduates included in 
the sample for this division. 

The Engineering Technologies graduates are most likely 
of all to be responsible for only "some" supervision of others 
in their present positions, though the greatest shift among 
these graduates has been into managerial and supervisory 
positions. The greatest shift for the Agriculture Division 
graduates has likewise been into managerial type responsibil- 
ities (29 percent) . The Vocational Education Division gradu- 
ates have likewise shifted into these kinds of responsibilities. 

If the reports of graduates are reliable, then it can 
safely be concluded the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management graduates are decidedly being prepared for super- 
visory, managerial and administrative positions both for their 
first -and present jobs after graduation. Graduates of the 
Business Management Division are least likely to be employed 
in positions involving these responsibilities in both their 
first and present jobs. 
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Are The Graduates Satisfied with The Progress Made To ward 
Achieving Their Career Goals? [ 



^att-timz position altzfi Qfiaduatlon pfioQfiz&& 
zqaal to on Qfitatzfi than thzu txptcttd in 
achUeving thtin. cafizzK goali' 

Chart A-27 on page 102 demonstrates that the great majority 
(.74 percent) of graduates accepting a full-time position after 
graduation feel they have progressed equal to or above their 
expectations in achieving their career goals. Thirty-seven 
percent felt they progressed "equal to," 25 percent "above," 
and 12 percent "far above" their expectations. Twenty percent 
felt they progressed "below" and 6 percent "far below" their 
expectations . 

The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Division graduates were most satisfied of all with the progress 
made in achieving their career goals. Eighty-seven percent 
progressed equal to or above their expectations. Least satis- 
fied were the Agriculture Division graduates. Seventeen per- 
cent reported they had progressed "far below" their 
expectations. 

Interestingly, while the Agriculture Division graduates 
were least satisfied in general, this division also reported 
the greatest number of graduates who felt they had progressed 
"far above" their expectations in achieving their career goals. 
In other words, these graduates were disproportionately either 
extremely~satisf ied or extremely dissatisfied with their 
progress in achieving their career goals. 
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THE DEGREE OF GRADUATE SATISFACTION WITH PROGRESS MADE 
TOWARD ACHIEVING THEIR CAREER GOALS 



(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWiV ARE IN PERCCNT 



QUESTION 

How satisfied are you with the progress made toward achieving your career goals? 

1 . Progressed far above expectations. 

2. Progressed above expectations . 

3. Progressad equal to expectations . 

4. Progressed below expectations. 

5. Progressed far below expectations . 
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u!!..!!! ! Exp erience. Wi .h . HH^. jbnal Education And 
Training Since Graduation Been Satisfactory ? " 

The rather orthodox doctrine that the vocational and ' 
technical graduate's formal education and training at Delhi was 
terminal (tsrrrunated) after completing a program at the College 
has gradually yielded to the premise that self- improvement 
through formal education and training must be a lifetime 
commitment. Formal training and education is now held to be a 
continuous planning, testing, and improvement process which is 
never really terminal for anyone any longer. Thus, the 
"terminal" lexicon (and all that this concept implies) has now 
been supplanted by the "career" education and training concept 
at the College — an idea not yet fully accommodated equally 
in all the educational programs and which must be imparted to 
students, employers, and communities the College serves. 

It is important therefore that the College ascertain the 
graduates' needs and opportunities for additional education and 
training after completing a program at Delhi; whether the grad- 
uates have in fact continued their training and education and, 
if so, how; and the responsibility the employer is assuming in 
providing these opportunities. It may well be the College and 
general public must assume a greater responsibility for the 
continuous training and education of college graduates from 
cisreer programs. Thiase may take the form of paid internships, 
mini courses, extension, and Baccalaureate education and 
training for technology fields. 



Tkz va6t majority 9^adaatk\6 ^acczpt^^ng a 
iutt'timz po^iition a^tz^ QKdduation havz 
^oand a. nzzd additionat education and 

tKainitiQ 6lnct graduation 

Chart A-28 on page 105 illustrates that only 17 percent 
of the graduates accepting a full-time position after gradua- 
tion have not found a need for additional education and 
training since graduation. The largest percentage of graduates 
reporting they had not found a need for additional education 
and training since graduation wore from the Business Management 
Division (32 percent). The graduates of the Agriculture and 
Engineering Technologies Divisions were least likely to state 
there was no further need (6 and 7 percent respectively). 



Whilt tht va6t majoKittj QKaduatz^ acczpt- 
A,ng a f^alt-timz position havz f^oand a need 
(^OK additionat zdacation and training , {^zvo 
havz actuatttf pur6utd ^urthzr 6tadu 

Only 29 percent of the graduates accepting a full-time 
position after graduation have actually undertaken some degree 
and kind of further education and training since graduation. 
Of these, about 16 percent of the graduates reported that 
employers have had . in-service training programs that meet the 
graduates' needs. Thirteen percent of the graduates have 
since graduation pursued an extensive formal education and 
training program at higher education institutions . About 10 

and 3 percent exclusively in other two-year colleges. Thus, 
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THE GRADUATE'S EXPERIENCE WITH ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING SINCE GRADUATION FROM DELHI 



(Includes only graduates accepting a full time position after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PErtCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

What has been your experience with additional training and education since graduation 
from Delhi? 
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Have pursued an extensive program on my own initiative. 
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Have pursued an extensive program required by my employer(s). 
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Employer has provided some incentive to pursue additional education 
and training. 
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Employers have in-service training programs that meet my needs. 
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Do not find a need for additional education and training. 
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more than half the continued training pursued by graduates was 
obtained through employer in-service programs/ as opposed to 
higher education institutions. 

The Engineering Technology graduates more than any other 
have obtained further education and training of some kind since 
graduation from Delhi (40 percent). Least active were the 
graduates of the Business Management Division, Hotel, Restaurant 
and Food Services Management Division, and Vocational Education 
Division (22, 25, and 25 percent respectively). The relative 
activity or inactivity of these graduates correlates well with 
their assessment of the need for additional education and 
training. 

Graduates of the Agriculture and Vocational Education 
Divisions more than any others have found^ that their employers 
provided in-service training programs meeting their needs. \ 
The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division 
and Engineering Technologies graduates were least likely to 
experience this opportunity. 



In deciding to puKbaz {^uKthzK zxtzntivz educa- 
tion and training in a cotlzgz oK univ ZK^itq , 
thz QKaduatz^ 6 o\A)n initiative a6 oppo6zd to 
tmptoynK KtquiKzmznt^ i6 thz deciding f^actoK 

More -^thah twice as many graduates pursuina an extensive 
education and training program in a college or university 
since graduation have done so through their own initiative as 

opposed to ab idin g by an employer requirement. _A11 the 

Business Management Division graduates pursued further 
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education and training as a result of their own initiative. 
Evidently the graduates' employers are not as a rule requiring 
further extensive formal education and training. The reason 
for this is not known but should be an important topic for 
further study. ^ 

Exceptions to the above general conclusions are found 
among the Agriculture and Vocational Education Division arad- 
uates. Half the Agriculture Division graduates pursued 
programs required by employers. All the Vocational Education 
Division graduates who pursued extensive training an^i education 
programs did so at the urging of their employers. 



R&lat^vzly iJew tkz g^taduatzA izponttd that 
zmploLj(LfL6 pfio\ildzd 4ome lnc(Lntl\iz to pa/L6u& 
a.dd4.tA.onat education and tuaining 
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Only 11 percent of the graduates reported the employers 
provided some, incentive for them to pursue additional educa- 
tion and training. This does not include the 16 percent who 
reported that employers had provided in-service training 
meeting their needs. Certainly, this is important incentive 
in itself and a responsibility of employers. However, the 
graduates obviously do not equate this with providing incentive 
to pursue the kinds of education and training of concern to 
themselves . 

The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Division graduates were least likely of all (only 8 percent) 

.JrOL_ij:M_.ernp.lpy_exs..„pxx)vJ.di^ 

3 One factor might be the increasing number of more responsi- 
ble entry level positions requiring a Bachelor's degree. 
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additional education and training, followed closely by the 
Business Management and Engineering Technologies Division 
graduates (10 and 11 percent respectively) . 

To What^Extent Has Instruction In The Various Ar eas Of Study 
Assisted The A.A.S. Graduates in Achieving Their Career Goals ? 

A minimum curriculum structure for the Associate in 
Applied Science Career Programs is provided for by the New 
York S^.ate Education Department. It is provided that one-third 
of the course work distribution be in general studies and 
two-thirds in professional and technical studies. A reasonably 
broad distribution of general studies (as opposed to concen- 
tration in any one area) is requested. 

Within the above guidelines, the College can adopt its 
own distributional requirements. For instance, within the 
general studies component the College requires 6 hours of 
social science, 6 hours of math and/or physical science, 
6 hours of English composition, 3 hours of health and physical 
education and 3 hours of free electives in any of the first 
three areas of study. 

V/hat assistance are the various areas of study to the 
graduates in achieving their career goals? The College has 
greater flexibility than commonly assumed to make necessary 
adjustments within the broader State Education requirements. 
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A6 ZKptctzd thz gfLCidacitz6' ttchnical and 
pfioi(L6 6A.ona.t coafi6Z6 at Vzthi wc-te gfizatzit 
U.6Z A.n h&tping th&m achieve tk&ifi can.z\zA goali 



Chart A-29 on page UO demonstrates that 64 percent of the 
/ isociate in Applied Science degree graduates reported the 
technical and professional courses studied at Delhi were of 
"great use" in assisting them to achieve their career goals. 
This ranged from a high of 79 percent among the Engineering 
Technologies Division graduates to a low of 50 percent for the 
Agriculture Division graduates. 

Only 10 percent of the graduates reported they had not 
used the technical and professional courses studied. This 
ranged from a high of 16 percent for the Business Management 
Division graduates to a low of 4 percent among the graduates 
of the Agriculture Division. 

Eleven percent of the graduates reported they should 
have had additional instruction in their professional and 
technical area of study. This ranged from a high of 23 percent 

amonq the Agriculture Division graduates to a low of 5 percent 

for the Engineering Technologies graduates. 

Overall, it appears the professional and technical area 

of study provided has been great use to the. graduates. 

There are some interesting exceptions among the technical 

divisions. The Agriculture Division graduates quite clearly 

1 

do not feel they should have had additional technical and 
professional courses of the kind they had studied. If anything, 
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EXTENT TO WHICH GRADUATES FEEL CURRICULAR AREAS OF STUDY 
ASSISTED IN ACHIEVING THEIR CAREER GOALS 



(INCLUDES ALL GRADUATES ACCEPTING A FULL TIME POSITION AFTER GRADUATION) 



FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



AREAS OF STUDY 

■ English Composition 
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up to 25 percent of all graduates would probably even prefer 
less of what they experienced judging the number who reportec^ 
either "not having used" or "some use" for this area of study. 



Among thz ge.ne.fLa.1 6tadlt6 afiaa o ttadu the 
mathamatlci pA.o\>ide.d was gKQ.at?.6t use. to 
the. gA.aduate.6 in asiisting them to achieve 
thetA. caA.eefL goals 

Forty percent of the graduates reported that the mathe- 
matics area of study provided was of "great use" to them in 
achieving their career goals. This ranged from a high of 
89 percent among the Engineering Technologies Division grad- 
uates to a low of 23 and 25 percent respectively among the 
graduates of the Business Management Division and the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Services Management Division. 

Only 11 percent of the graduates reported they "have-not 
used" the mathematics studied at Delhi in achieving their 
career 5oals. The greatest percentage not using the mathe- 
matics provided at Delhi was found among the graduates of the 
Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division. 
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IC ^'4 P'Xobabtu f/iuc that add^tio^at ^iUtMic- 
tion in ba6ic mathematics {aKithme tic , 
e.lem cntanu statistical methods] (VouM be 
p^e^eK^ed to higher mathematics {alciabna, 
calculus] by many graduates accepti'np a 
fiUll- time.- position af^teA graduation 

Sixty-five percent of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division graduates, 67 percent of the 
Business Management Division graduates, and 52 percent o^^ the 
Agriculture Division graduates import they have either ''not 
used'* or find only "some use" for the mathematics studied at 

Delhi. In contrast, only 11 percent of the Engineering 

f' 

Technologies graduates had this to report. 

On the other end of the spectrum, 16 percent of the 
Agriculture, 10 percent of the Business Manaaement, and 
10 percent of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Manage- 
ment Division graduates reported they should have had additional 
instruction in mathematics. None of the Encrineering Technol- 
ogies Division graduates reoorted needing additional instruction 
in mathematics. Clearly, the araduates are reporting some 
discrepancy between the mathematics received at Delhi and 
what they need in achieving their career aoals when accepting 
full-time positions after araduation. 

Since the graduates have predominately received 
instruction in higher mathematics such as algebra, trigonometry, 
and even calculus at Delhi, the alternatives suggested are 
lower level math (such as basic arithmetic, ratios, proportions, 
percentages) and probably some work in elementary statistical 
methods. 
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Among thz Qtntfial 6tadie.6 aKtai o{s 6tudn, tht 
Enqllhh compo 6ltlun j in6tn.actio n pKovidt'd wa4 ' 
intxt to mathe.maiic6] gKe.a.tQ.6t u6e. to tht 
gKadu(xtz6 in aaiiting tke.m to achieve. thtlK 
CdKttK goali 



Thirty percent of the graduates accepting a full-time 
position after graduation from Delhi listed their instruction 
in English composition of "great use" in assisting them to 
achieve their career goals. Forty-five percent listed it of 
"some use," and 20 percent stated they "had not used" the 
English composition- instruction received in achieving their 
career goals. 

The Business Management Division graduates reported the 
most use for the English composition instruction received at 
Delhi. On the other hand, they did not feel they should have 
more of the instruction they received in Bnglish composition. 
The Engineering -.Technologies and Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division graduates reported the least use 
for the English composition instruction received. However, 
these graduates also more than any other reported they should 
have additional instruction in this area of study. A relatively 
large proportion of the Agriculture, Engineering Technolosies , 

and the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division 

graduates reported not having used the English composition 

instruction received. 

In analyzing the above data, it is probably true, that 
(like the mathematics instruction received) the graduates feel 

they have made use of the English composition instruction 
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received at Delhi but would prefer some shift in content and 
emphasis • V;hat the desirable sliift would be is open to specu- 
lation at this point, but judging by the response of alumni and 
employers who participated in the follow-up conferences on 
campus during the 1971 academic year the change in emphasis 
desired is probably toward building more career oriented 
communications skills and abilities (both written and oral) as 
opposed to literary knowledge. 



T/ie phiuical 4c-teKce4 iniitKact<on at Vzlhi 
ha6 been bzlac maA^ginal pKodactivitij to mo6t 
gKaduatz^ , z^pzclatlij tho6z outride, the 
Enginzz^lng T zchnologiz^ and kgKicuttuKz 

Only 21 percent of the graduates reported the physical 
sciences instruction received at Delhi was of "great use" to 
them in achieving their career goals. In fact, none of the 
Business Management and Hotel, Restaurant and. Food Services 
Management Division graduates found any "great use" for these. 
Forty-four and 42 percent of the Agriculture and Engineering 
Technologies graduates respectively noted the physical sciences 
instruction received at Delhi was of "3reat use" in helping 
them achieve their career goals. Significantly, none, of the 
graduates of the Enqineering Technology Division reported the.y 
should have had additional physical sciences instruction of 
the kind received at Delhi. The Business Kanagement and 
Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Manaqement Division gradu- 
ates reported essentially the same finding. 
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Fully 42 percent of the graduates reported having not 
used the physical sciences instruction received at Delhi in 
achieving their career goals. The Business Management Division 
graduates were most adamant in this regard (84 percent) , 
followed next by the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division graduates (59 percent). 

In all probability, the physical sciences instruction 
received by students at Delhi should be examined extensively. 
Obviously, a different curriculum and instruction must be 
provided for the Business Management and Hotel, Restaurant and 
Food Services Management students preparing for employment after 
graduation from Delhi. And, there is al^o needed a re-examination 
of the physical sciences curriculum and instruction offered 
the Agriculture and Engineering Technologies students prepar- 
ing for employment after graduation. a relatively large 
percentage of these students also reported below marginal 
productivity from instruction received in this area of study. 
Thus, while some change in the physical sciences instruction is 
indicated, the desired direction and rate will vary both be- 
tween the academic divisions and between the transfer, non- 
transfer, and general education student. 
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in6t^action at Vzlht (ve^e KapoMtd (^o^ tht 
6octal 4c^ence4 a6 

Some would argue it is probable that many graduates are 
not even aware of what the social science area of study is. 
This would not be their fault, however, as they all studied at 
least two social science courses while at Delhi. Certainly a 
basic outcome expected from this study would be the students' 
comprehension of what the social sciences area of study is. 

Only 16 percent of the graduates accepting a full-time 
position after graduation reported the social science instruc- 
tion received at Delhi was of "3reat use" im achieving their 
career goals. The Hotel, Restaurant and pood Services 
Management Division and En3ineering Technologies Division 
graduates were least likely (7 and 1 percent respectively) to 
find the social sciences of "great use" while the Business 
Management and Agriculture Division graduates were most likely 
(25 and 19 percent respectively) to find it of "great use." 

Similar conclusions might be drawn for the social sciences 
instruction received by graduates accepting a full-tin^e position 
as was noted for the English composition, mathematics and 
physical sciences areas of study. The problem v;ill be easier 
to deal with in some than in others, but the need for certain 
basic changes in their form, content and balance are clearly 
indicated. One suggestion for the social sciences area of 
study would be offering an introductory seminar utilizing 
inter-disciplinary approach before specialization of subject 

area begins. Perhaps this course would stretch over two semesters 
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In Perfor ming The Dut ies Of Their Position, What Task Or 

Function Requires The Greatest Skill Or Comp eteH3¥~0f 

Graduates In The First Position And Present Position? 



The College is training soecialists, as opposed to 
qeneralists, for roles within various technical, professional 
and skilled areas of work. It is presumed the graduates will 
develop into technicians, quasi-prof essionals , and skilled 
craftsiTien who are acknowledged as displaying special compe- 
tencies within their respective major fields, areas of work, 
and job responsibilities. 

There are a range of possible special job competencies 
which may be linked to job tasks and functions the graduates 
are respons:.ole for performing. It is probably not possible 
for the College to prepare all its graduates equally well 
across the full spectrum of job tasks and functions in just 
one or two years. Hence, it is out of practical necessity 
that the College restrict the boundaries:>of the full range, to 
selected tasks or functions recjuiring the greatest skill or 
competence from the graduates. 

The graduates were asked to help set tha necessary limits 
by identifying the tasks and functions requiring the greatest 
skill or competence in their first position after graduation 
and for their present position. Not all 5raduates were able 
to identify their special tasks or functions. Others just did 
not respond to the query at all. Further study of the problem 
is necessary. The field interview method would be most 
functional in helping to obtain a broader and more intensive 
analvsis'. 
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ThG graduates' responses to this question aro recorded 
in Appendix A on page 152 by academic division, major field, 
year of graduation, and job title. The reader is referred to 
these for further analysis. 

In general, the qraduates have reported the tasks and 
functions requiring the greatest skill or competence in their 
positions of employment relate to dealing with datg , people or 
thinas.5 They do not all deal with these in equal measure nor 
at equal levels of complexity within each skill area. 



Ly djita is meant: information, knowledge, and conceptions, 
related to data, people, or thinas, obtained by observation 
investigation, interpretation, visualization, mental 
creation; incapable of being touched; written data taJ-inq 
the form of numbers, words, symbols; other data are. ideas 
concepts, oral verbalization. ' 

P^"Pl^ is meant: human' beinas ; also animals, dealt v.'ith 
on an individual basis as if they were human 

^i^iiias is meant: inanimate objects as distinguished from 
human beings; substances or materials; machines, tools, 
equipment; prod-jcts. A thinq is tanaible. and has shape., 
form, and other physical ciiaracteristics . 

For more information see The Dictionarv of Occupational 
Titles, Op. Cit. , Appendix A , "pfT'T'iT-tBO'. 
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The table below presents throe hierarchies of conplexity 
for the data, people, and thinqs skill areas, beginning v;ith 
most complex and ending with no significant relationship. 



DATA, PEOPLE, THINGS SKILL ARKAS 
AND HIERARCHIES OF COMPLEXITY 



Data 

Synthesizing 

Coordinating 

Analyzingf 

Compiling 

Computing 

Copying 

Comparing 

No significant 
relationship 



People 
Mentoring 
Negotiating 
Instructing 
Supervising 
Diverting 
Persuading 



Things 
Setting-up 
Precision Working 
Operating-Controlling 
Driving-Operatinq 
Manipulating 
Tending 



Speaking- Signal lina Feeding-Of f bearina 
Serving Handling 



No significant 
relationship 



No significant 
relationship 



For example, at the "synthesizing" level of complexity 
in reference to data , the graduate must integrate analyses of 
data to discover facts and/or develop knowledge concepts or 
interpretations. At the "mentoring" level of complexity in 
reference to people the graduate must deal with individuals in 
terms of their total personality in order to advise, counsel, 
and/or guide them v/ith regard to problems that may be resolved 
by legal, scientific, clinical, spiritual and/or other pro- 
fessional principles . And, at th^ "setting up" level in 



reference to things the graduate must adjust machines or equip- 
ment by replacing or altering tools, jigs, fixtures, and 
attachments to prepare them to perform their functions, change 
their performance, or restore their proper functioning if they 
break down. Graduates who set up one or a number of machines 
for other workers or who set up and personally operate a 
variety of machines are included here. 

Naturally , the general educational development levels of 
skill in relation to reasoning development , mathematical 
develo pment , and language development prerequisite to perform- 
ing the respective tasks in relation to data, people, and 
thinqs must be known and incorporated in the curricula for the 
various major fields and job responsibilities.^ They give 
credence to the observation that language development, for 
instance, may be as important for the Engineering Technologies 
graduate as it is for the Veterinary Science Technology or 
Secretarial Science graduate. Table 2 in Appendix B 
outlines the several general educational development levels 
for ready reference by the reader. 



These are outlined in the Dictionarv of Occupational Titles . 
Op. Cit. , Appendix B, p. 652 and are keyed to numerous 
Topical job responsibilities. 
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j-^ ^ ^^ "^VQ '^'he Coursos At Delhi Been In Help ing 
'fHe^ Graduatea A chiev e Their Career Go aTs? — 

The graduates acceptinq a full-time position after grad- 
uation were asked to list any courses taken at Delhi which 
were of exceptional benefit and any which were of some benefit 
in helping them to achieve their career goals. The graduates 
were also asked to indicate those areas of study in which they 
should have had more preparation. 

Not all graduates listed courses nor did. they all indi- 
cate areas of study where more preparation is required. The 
results from those Graduates who did have comments here are 
summarized in Appendix C on pane 166 to this report. They 
are summarized by academic division, major field studied at 
Delhi, and year of graduation for each graduate providing a 
response to this question. It is interesting to note the 
great variety of present job titles held by the graduates at 
the time of the survey. 
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Kvaluation of Transfer experiences By 
Graduates Who Transferred To An Upper Division 
College or University' After Leaving Delhi 

Even before the follow-up survey it was known that many 
araduates furthered their education full-time' following grad- 
uation from Delhi. While preparation of graduates for transfer 
after graduation is not a primary mission of the Colleo^e 
(except for the A. A. and A.S, proarams) , it is important to 
know how many graduates do transfer, reasons why they do, their 
success, and other such matters. This is especially important 
where added recognition is given to the eventuality that grad- 
uates will continue their formal education and training in the 
future to further enhance their own self-development. 

When Di d The Graduates Who Transferred Decide To Do So ? 

It is important to know v;hen persons who transfer make 
this decision. The time frame when the decision is made will 
influence the form and content of curricula, counseling, and 
other such educational functions and activities. For instance, 
if most transferees make their decision prior to entering Delhi 
the appropriate educational response will be different than 
if they decide after leaving Delhi or even while enrolled at 
the College. 
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Thz majority 0{( gKaduatz6 who tKan6^zKKzd 
adtzK gKaduat<.on madz th^.iK dzc^6ion ivh<,lz 
znKollzd at Vzlhi and during the 6zcond yzaK 

Chart A-30 on page 124 shows that 57 percent of the grad- 
uates who transferred after graduation made this decision while 
enrolled at Delhi. Of these, the majority (62 percent) were 
made during the second year while enrolled at the College. 
Twenty percent of the graduates who transferred decided some- 
time after graduation from Delhi and 23 percent before entering 
the College. Thus, most decisions to transfer were made while 
enrolled at Delhi and during the second year. 

There were some variations to the above pattern among 
the different academic divisions. Of the graduates who made 
their decision to transfer after actually leavin5 Delhi, those 
of the Business Mana^ment Division did so most often (30 per- 
cent) . Of the graduates who made their decision to transfer 
before entering Delhi, those of the Agriculture Division did so 
most often (46 fiercent) , followed next by the Engineering 
Technologies Division graduates (25 percent). The Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Services Management Division gra<^uates v;ere 
least likely of all (7 percent) to have made the decision to 
transfer before entering Delhi. 

The Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Division graduates were most likely of all (79 oercent) to have 
made the decision to transfer while enrolled at Delhi, and in 
the second year, followed next by the Engineering Technologies 
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WHEN THE GRADUATES DECIDED TO TRANSFER 



(Includes only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

Whi'fi dui you decide to transfer to another colle{rc? 
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1. 


Before entering Delhi. 


46 


16 


25 


7 


23 


2. 


While enrolled at Delhi. 


36 


54 


63 


79 


57 




(a) During the first year. 


40 


50 


20 


36 


38 




(b) During the second year. 


60 


50 


80 


64 


62 


3. 


After graduation from Delhi. 


18 


30 


12 


14 


20 



*There wero no vocitional education graduates who transferred. 

Chart A-30 
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graduates (63 percent). The Agriculture Division graduate^ 
wpro least likely of all (36 percent) to have made the 
decision to transfer while enrolled- at Delhi. 



T/ie Katio 0 zntZKing '6tud^nt6 icho kavz 
al^tadtj dzcldzd to tKan^f^zn. ha6 ^ncKe,ci6zd 
in ^zcznt ijzan.^ 

While only 23 percent of the graduates who transferred 
had decided to do so before entering Delhi', some 40 percent of 
the Fall 1971 entering students stated their purpose in attend- 
ing Delhi was to complete the first one or tv/o years prior to 
transf errincj to a four-year college or university .''^ Another 
13 percent of the Fall 1971 entering^ students stated their 
purpose, was to gain a general education for their own personal 
benefit. Five percent did not have any defined purpose. 

The Fall 1971 students entering the Engineering Technol- 
ogies Division n)ore often than any other (54 percent) of the- 
technical or vocational students stated their purpose in coming 

to Delhi v;as to complete the first one or two years prior to 

2 

transferring to an upper division institution. Half the Fall 
1971 students entering the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services 
Management Division stated a similar purpose in attendlin^ 
DelKi, 

Fall 1971 American Council on Education Survey for Delhi 
Collec|e. See Chart A-19 on oaoe 68 . 

2 

This included the Engineering Science liransfer students 
enrolled in this Division. They represented 22 percent 
of the entering students in this academic division. 

12 5 
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The Fall 1971 students entering the Business Management 
Division were least likely of all (37 percent) to be completing 
a program at Delhi prior to transfer, followed next by the 
Agriculture and Vocational Education Division students (44 per- 
cent and 10 percent respectively) . 

Thus, tb.ere has been some shifting in the purposes of 
students entering the various divisions granting the A.A.S. 
degree. Where' formerly the students entering the Agriculture 
Division had often already decided to transfer and those 
enterinq the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Division least often, now, those entering the Engineering 
Technologies and Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 
Divisions are most likely of' all to have already decided to 
transfer to an upper division institution. in contrast, there 
has not been much change in the purpose of students entering 
the Agriculture Division relative to transfer over the past 
SIX years. 



Fe(i»c/L OA thz p^z6znt zntz^^.ng 6tude.n.t6 a^e 
p^tpa^^ng f^oA. zmpto ymnt Immzdlatttif f^ollov^- 
ing g^aduat^on f^A,om V^tk^. 

Where formerly the vast majority (75 percent or more) 
of graduates (as entering students) were preparino for employ- 
ment immediately following graduation, it is now learned, that 
only 40 percent of the Fall 1971 enterinq students have tl^is 
purpose in attending Delhi College. Present students entering 
the Vocational Education Division are most likely of all 



(66 percent) to be preparing for employment immediately follow- 
ing graduation. Those new students presently enrolling in the 
Engineering Technologies Division were least likely (33 percent) 
to be pursuing this purpose. 

Fortyfour percent of the Fall 1971 students entering the 
Agriculture Division were planning to transfer, and 34 percent 
were preparing for employment immediately follov^ing graduation. 
A significant proportion (17 percent) of the students entering 
the Agriculture Division stated their purpose was to "gain a 
general education for my own personal benefit." Similarly, 
14 and 15 percent respectively of the Business Management and 
Vocational Education Division students statecJ similar general 
education purposes. Relatively few, 6 and 8 percent respective- 
ly, of the students entering the Engineering Technologies and 
Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Divisions noted 
similar general education purposes. 

It may be concluded that fewer of the students entering 
Delhi today than those of only six years age are^ preparing for 
employment immediately following ^^raduation. A much greater 
proportion of the students entering Delhi .today are planning 
to transfer to an upper division institution. An even grso^ter 
rate of increase has occurred in tKe proportion of students 
whose purpose in comin3 to Delhi is gainincj a general education 
for their own personal benefit. 
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What Persons Influence Th e Studont/Graduates ' Pinal Decision 
'i'o Transfer? 



Few persons make decisions important to their self- 
development without first consulting others . The cj^uality of 
these decisions is in large part a function of the quality of 
information on which they are based • Thus, it is important 
that the College first know the source of information utilized 
by the transferree before judgincj and seeking to improve its 
quality • 



tkt g^aduatz* 6 ilnat dec^4^on to tKan^(^z^ aKZ 

Understandably, responsibility for the final decision to 
transfer must rest with the individual. Thus, for the graduates 
they list themselves as the most influential person in their 
final decision to transfer. This finding is obtained from the • 
"other" category in Chart A-31 on page 129. However, standing 
close at hand to the graduate when making a final decision to 
transfer are members of the peer group. College, friends ft^pre 
than any other persons are most influential in affecting the 
graduate's final decision to transfer. The graduates reported 
these persons to be the single q^pst influential individuals in 
making their final decision to transfer (16 percent). Thus, 
counting themselves first, 44 percent of the graduates were 
influenced most either by themselves or college friends in 
making their final decision to transfer. 
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FINAL DECISION TO TRANSFER 



(includei only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 

DIVISION 



QUESTION AGRICULTURE i BUSINESS 

Wbit penom influenced your fiml dmsioii to trmj'nr? 

(a) Most Influential person 

(b) Second most Influential 

(c) Average W (b) (c) 

1. High School guidance counselor(sl 0 0 0 

2. College counselor(sl at Delhi 0 0 0 

3. Admissions Officer(s) at Delhi 0 0 0 



- 4. Admissions 0fficer(s| at other college 0 0 0 

10 
(0 

5. High School instructor(s) 8 12 10 

6. Instructor(s) at Delhi 9 12 11 

7. Instructor(s) at other college 0 0 0 

8. Prospective emplover(s) 8 0 4 

9. Previous employer(s) 0 0 0 

10. College friends ■ 17 13 10 

11. High School friend(s) 0 0 0 

12. Father 8 37 23 

13. Mother ' - 8 13 11 

14. Brother(sl or sister(s) in college 0 0 0 

15. Relalive(s) other than immed. family 0 0 0 

16. Spouse 9 0 5 

17. Other 33 13 23 

*Thflro v»ef8 no wcallonji education graduates who transferred. 



(a) (b) (c) 

9 9 9 

0 4 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 4 2 

4 0 2 

0 4 2 

0 4-2 

0 4 2 

22 20 21 

4 0 2 

18 20 19 

14 14 14 

4 4 4 

0 4 2 

0 0 0 

26 9 18 
Chart A-31 



ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGIES 



(a) (b) (c) 

11 0 6 

0 0 0 

0 11 6 

0 0 0 

5 8 7 

16 8 12 

4 0 2 

5 8 7 
22 0 11 

0 30 15 

0 7 4 

5 8 7 

5 0 3 

5 0 3 

O-'O 0 

5 16 11 

17 12 15 



H.R.F.S.M, 



(a) (b) (c) 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

14 0.7 

0 0 0/ 

/ 

0 b 0 

0 12 /6 

0 0 / 0 

6 o; 3 

6 13' 10 
22 13 '18 

0 0 0 

0 38 19 

0 0 0 

7 0 7 
0 12 6 
7 0 4 

(40 12 26 



VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION* : TOTAL COLLEGE 



(a) (b) (c) 



3 2 3 



7 7 7 



6 4 5 

16 19 18 

9 25 17 

8 8 8 



5 4 4 
28 11 19 
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The above finding is more explainable when earlier it 
was learned that most graduates who decided to transfer did so 
while enrolled at Delhi. Had most graduates decided before 
entering Delhi or after graduation the results would have been 
different, though one could predict a strong peer group 
influence for these time frames also. 

The major exception to the above conclusion is found 
among the graduates of the Engineering Technologies Division 
where the single most influential persons affecting the final 
decision to transfer are previous employers. Evidently, the 
employers, of Eno^ineering Technologies graduates play an impor- 
tant (though undefined) role in this decision-making process 
of graduates. From the report of graduates accepting a full- 
time position after graduation, we know the influence is not 
necessarily direct assistance to cjraduates pursuing further 
study . 



Stand^nc^ almost bz6idz the pe.QA g'lcup 
^cmpo^tanca, the. q^aduate^* pa^znt6 a/ie Hit 

^inai d(Lci6ion to t^an^f^z^ 

Next to the peer group are the graduates' parents as the 
most influential persons affecting the final decision to trans- 
fer. Twenty-five percent of the graduates listed either their 
father or mother as the second most influential persons affect- 
ing their final decision to transfer.' Betv/een the two, the 
father more than 2 times out of 3 is more influential than the 
mother of the graduate in making the final decision to transfer. 
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Faculty at Delhi were of next most influence in making 
the final decision to transfer. However, their influence will 
be limited mostly to the time frame where the graduate is 
enrolled at Delhi. 

Again, as more decisions are made to transfer before 
entering Delhi, the greater will be the parental influence. 
As the decision point shifts to the College and beyond the less 
influential the parents will probabPy be. Af;.ter graduation 
from Delhi, the employer , peer groups, and spouses will begin 
to play a more important role in this decision-making process. 

In sum, it is evident that if improvement in the quality 
of information utilized by students/graduates deciding to 
transfer is to occur then this decision-makers peer group and 
parents must be included as important participants in this 
career planning and self-improvement process. 

Wha t Are The Most Significant Factors Infl uenc ing Th e final 
Dec i sion To Transfer ? 

What is it that motivates the graduate to transfer to an 
upper division institution? Money? Prestige? To find a rnore 
suitable job? The primary factors given ^by the graduate who 
transfers are important in career advisement. They can also 
furnish insights into attitudes and beliefs of these decision- 
makers and those who influence them , especially factors 
(ric^htly or v/ron^fly) deemed beneficial to the transferee and 
which evidently have not been completely answered by Delhi 
College. 
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T/ie m06t i^igiUf^^Lcant ^,acto^ in^iue.nc^nq the 
(^inal dzci6ion to tKan6 ZK i6 tk^ expectation 
0^ a kighcK income, position ivittUn the 
QKaduates * caKtZK {^Izld 

The graduates noted more than one significant factor 
influencing their final decision to transfer. In Chart A-32 
on page 133 we find the one noted most significant was the 
expectation they would thereby qualify for a higher income 
position within their career field. The major exception to 
this assessment was found among the Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division graduates where the desire to just 
obtain more education and training was rated most significant; 
an intrinsic value placed on higher education. 



Ktmo6t of^ equal impo/itancc to the tKan6ieKee6 
l6 the oppoKtanittj to just obtain mo^e educa- 
tion and training a 6tKong, intKinhic 
vaZue i6 thu6 placed on higher education 

Almost as many graduates just wanted more education and 
training (27 percent) as did those who expected to thereby 
qualify themselves for a higher income position within their 
career field (29 percent). A strong intrinsic value is thus 
placed on higher education by the graduate. 

The next most signif^icant factor identified by araduates 
in their first choice was "change of career goals" (16 percent). 
This factor was rated as high as any other among the /Agriculture 
Division graduates as ,the most significant motivation for trans- 
ferring. Evidently these graduates are utilizing transfer as 
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THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
GRADUATE'S DECISION TO TRANSFER 



[Includes only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

lV/w< WW tk' nulit iij^nifmnt (mm litjhminji 
yim find dnimi to trmjcr? 

(a) Most significant factor 

; (b) Secondary factor 

(c) Average 

1. Change of career goals, 

w 2. To qualify for a higher income position 



AGRICULTURE 



(a) (b) (0) 
25 0 12 



within noy career field. 25 13 19 

3. To qualify for a more prestigious position 

within my career field. 0' 38 19 

4. Just -f.""!/! '•■"re education and training. 25 38 31 

5. Could not find a suitable job. 0 13 6 



BUSINESS 



6. Other. 



25 0 12 



(a) (b) (c) 

14 14 14 

33 20 27 

9 24 16 

24 33 29 

6 9 7 

14 0 7 



ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGIES 



(a) (b) (c) 

11 6 8 

32 6 19 

13 28 21 

22 50 36 

6 10 8 

16 0 8 



H.R.F.S.M. 



(a) (b) (c) 

•15 0 7 

23 27 25 

15 26 21 

39 41 40 

0 0 0 

8 6 7 



VOCATIONAL i 

EDUCATION* TOTAL COLLEGE 



(a) (b) (c) 

16 6 11 

29 17 23 

9 29 19 

27 40 34 

3 8 5 

16 1 8 
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ER|C, no vocational educjjion graduates who transferred. Chart A 32 



a means of changing career goals more than are others from the 
College. jThis motivation is least significant to the Engineer- 
ing Technologies Division graduates. 



In avz^aging thz {^iK6t and 6(Lcond choicz6 of^ 
gKaduatz6 tkz dz6iKZ to ju6t obtain mo^e 
education and training ^ank6 a6 thz pKimz 
motivation {^OK tKan6 z^^ing 

Overall, in averaging the first and second choices of 
qraduates who transferred, the desire to just obtain more 
education arid' training ranks as the prime motivator for trans- 
ferring (34 percent). This is a consistent pattern among the 
graduates of all academic divisions. 



Ovz^all, thz ZKpzctation of^ qiiatiiuing f^o^ a 
highzfi incomz po6ition toithin tkziK cafizz^ 
iizid ^ank6 6Zcond a6 a motivator f^oi g^ad- 
iiatz6 icho t^an6 {^zx 



An average of 23 percent of the graduates who transferred 
indicated the principal motivation was the expectation of 
qualifying for a higher income oosition within their career 
field. The business Management and Hotels Restaurant and 
Food Services Manaojoment Division ^graduates more than any otKer 
were motivated by this belief and desire. 
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OvcAa^C, the .Kp^ctatAOn of, quaC^ f^ifinci (^OK a 
mo^c pie 6 t4.qiou6 po6<t<on vMtkin tliQ/n ca^rcvr 

i cUd \anl:cd thiMl a6 a motivation ^on 
tAan6 <iQnn i no 

Overall, an average of 19 percent of the- graduates 
who transferred expected to thereby 'qualify for a more ^presti- 
gious position within their career field. Though historically 
closely associated with income level, prestigious positions no 
longer are necessarily on a higher income level than others 
not held in such high esteem. Just ask any college president. 
In some social classes income level is still closely equated 
with prestige, but by and large this general attitude is giving 
way to separatin^^ income level and the relative prestige- of 
a particular position. Thus, the reason for the separation here, 
particularly where a vocational education bricklayer may earn 
more, but possibly enjoy less prestige, in the position than 
a public school teacher with a lower income level. 

The graduates of the Engineering Technologies and the- 
flotel. Restaurant and Food Services Management Divisions were 
motivated more than any other by the expectation that transfer 
would cjualify them for a more prestigious position within 
their career field. 

An insicjnif icant ratio (5 percent) of the graduates 

reported transferring because they could not find a suitable 

job. The Engineering Technologies Division graduates noted 

this motivation more often than did any other (8 percent) . 

None of the Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management 

Division graduates noted this factor as a reason for transferring. 
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Taken tog^thzK thz zxpe,ctation o qua^if^tUnq 
(iOA a /u'g/icA income position and one ivi-th 
mone pn?6tic^c iijitliA.n tkcin canecn fivA'd <<s 
the mo6t impontant motivation f^on c^*iadiiate6 
u^ho fnan6f^c^ 

An average of 42 percent of the graduates who . transferred 
noted they expected to qualify for either a higher income (or 
more prestigious) position within their career field. The 
Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division graduates 
more often than any other (46 percent) noted either of these 
reasons. The Business Management Division graduates followed 
closely behind at 4 3 percent ^ 

Credibility is leant to the above conclusion when reflect-- 
ina that just obtaining more education and training is some 
assurance of gaining more prestiae (and possibly) income for 
the graduate who transfers. And a large percentage (34) of 
the graduates noted they trana^ferred just to obtain more educa- 
tion and training. Also more education and training is often 
obtained to change career goals and positions. 

No doubt a fairly large proportion of those graduates 
who transferred did so just to obtain more education and train- 
inq alone. However, it would be expecting too much to presume 
the Graduates' apparent increased thirst for higher education 
was unilaterally stimulated (and inextin^uished) by their 
educational experiences at Delhi Colleae aloTT^e. 
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In What Way Was The Graduates' Experience At Delh i Help ful 
In Transferring ? ~ 

The A,A,S, decjree graduates' experience at Delhi is no 
doubt of benefit in transferring, even though not specifically 
dcsianed to prepare students for transfer to an upper division 
institution, VJhile the career programs cannot serve the two 
•*masters'V (prep^aration for^.transfer and preparation for early 
employment^ equally well' the fact remains a large^ number of 
graduates dO' transfer and ' formal education 'is ffew'^a'S continuous , 
in-and~out, lifetime commitment. Thus, prepS'^ing the career 
graduates for continuing their formal education must be recog- 
nized as a legitimate, realistic educational ^Foal. 

This does not mean a transfer program for career students, 
where specific courses are articulated in form and content with 
upper division institutions, should necessarily.be established^.. 
The earnl-ng of transfer credit means clearina institutionalized 
hurdles and obtaining official sanctions more than it d.oes 
actual persoi;ial growth and development of Dolhi araduates. 
It may be possible to'^s'incorporate f oundatioTi s for the araduates' 
continued formal education. v/ithin the various career curricula 
without radical dysfunctional surgery and which may be equally 
compatible with instructional objectives and methods designed 
to prepare graduates for early enploymont. 

There are cornerstones integral to laying a foundation 
for the. graduate ' s continued self-developrwent , preparation 
for early employment, and continuing^ formal education, such as: 
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selection of a satisfying career field; selecting a satisfactory 
college environment; learning what is demanded of a college 
student; learning how to apply oneself to college studies; 
providing an opportunity to attempt college work; transfer 
credit; and the like. Which of these are most significant to 
the person who does transfer to an upper division institution 
is of great concern in establishing appropriate instructional 
objectives and methods at Delhi. 



The ma-in cxpc^r^ence^ at Vzlhi hzlpf^ul to 
gxaduatz6 ivho t^an6{iZ^. tza^-n-iJig iK'hat l6 
dzmandtd 6^ a ccllzgz 6tudtnt and hoiC to 
apply om^zlfi to colltgt 6tudA.C6 

Chart A-33 on page 139 illustrates that Delhi graduates 
who transferred to an upper division institution reported the 
main experiences at Delhi helpful in transferring were 
"learning what is demanded of a college student" (overall 
average of 23 percent) and "how to apply themselves to college 
studies" (overall average of 23 percent). Thus, on the average, 
these two experiences were of equal importance to graduates 
who transferred and taken together are most important to 46 
percent of the graduates. The Hotel, Restaurant and Food 
Services Management Division graduates were least impressed, 
of all with this aspect of their Delhi experiences (overall 
average of 39 percent) and the Business Management and 
Agriculture Division graduates most impressed of all (overall 
average of 49 percent each) . 
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HOW THE GRADUATE'S EXPERIENCE AT DELHI 
WAS HELPFUL IN TRANSFERRING 



(Includes only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 


AGRICULTURE 


BUSINESS 


ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGIES 


H,R,F,S,M. 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION* 


TOTAL COLLEGE 


In whit wtiy was pur experioicc at (klhi Mpfiil 
in trmfmi^? 
































(a) Main experience 
































(b) Secondary experience 
































(c) Average 
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- 1 , Seiecting a satisfying career field, 
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2, Selecting a satisfactory college 
environment. 
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3, Learning what is demanded of a college 
student. 
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30 


19 


40 


10 


25 


27 


22 


25 


14 


30 


22 




24 


21 23 


4. Learning how to apply myself to 
college studies. 


51 
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30 


17 


30 


24 
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20 


17 




24 


21 23 


5, Provided an opportunity to attempt 
college work. 
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13 


13 


13 


16 


13 


15 
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30 


15 




10 


13 12 


6, Transfer credit, 
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7. Did not help in any way, 
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8. Other 
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ire no vocational education graduates who transferred, 



ChartA-33 
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It is noteworthy that, overall, an average of only 2 per- 
cent of the graduates who transferred reported their experiences 
at Delhi did not help in any way. All of the Engineering Tech- 
nologies Division graduates reported their Delhi experiences 
were helpful in some way. 

Of interest also is that an overall average of only 
2 percent of the graduates who transferred reported that 
selecting a satisfactory college environment was a way Delhi 
experiences were helpful in transferring. None of the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Services Management Division graduates 
reported this experience as a way Delhi was helpful in trans- 
ferring. The Agriculture Division graduates were most impressed 
of all (4 percent) with this Delhi experience. 



Thz nZKt mo/it Important ivaij thz- QKadaatz^* 
zxpz^lzncz at Vzthl wa^ hzlp^al In tKan^^zK- 

An overall average of 18 percent of the graduates who 
transferred reported selecting a satisfying career field as a 
way in which their experiences at Delhi were helpful in trans- 
ferring. This ranged from a low of 13 percent for the Business 
Management Division graduates to a high of 28 percent for the 
Engineering Technologies Division graduates . 

Standing almost adjacent in importance to "selectincj a 
satisfying career field*' is t,he graduate's receipt of transfer . 
credit from experience at Delhi. This finding ranged from a 
high, of 21 percent among* the Business Management Division and 



Hotel, Restaurant and Food Services Management Division grad- 
uates to a low of 7 percent for the Engineering Technologies 
graduates. Evidently the Engineering Technologies graduates 
did not have as much success with earning transfer credit as 
did those of some of the other technical and professional 
divisions . 

The fact that Delhi does indeed provide the student with 
an opportunity to even attempt college work was important to 
12 percent of the graduates who transferred. This finding 
ranged from a high of 15 percent for the Hotel, Restaurant and 
Food Services Management Division and Engineering Technologies 
Division graduates to a low of 4 percent for th.e Agriculture 
Division. The graduates' identification of this experience is 
no doubt in part functionally related to the. number of college 
choices available when entering Delhi. 

In sum^ the receipt of transfer credit was not the most 
important experience at Delhi helpful for. 'the graduate v;ho 
transfers. This could mean the graduates did not receive as 
much transfer credit as they expected. However, the graduates 
did report receiving an average of 1^ years transfer credit 
so. this is not likely to be of great concern to them. 

It is more likely the araduates just do not place as 
much value on transfer credit as might be expected, especially 
after transferring and finding that their ultimate success in 
the upper division institution is more a function of selecting 
a satisfying career field, learning what is demanded of a 
college student, learning how to apply oneself to collecfe 
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studies, and the like; all nr u-^u 

Of which are equally compatible with 

career education and training goals and methods, 

IIow D P CS Delhi Help Solve Transition Problems Encountered I n 
Tran sTerrihg To Another College ? • 

It is to be expected that all graduates transferring to 
an upper division institution experience some transition 
problems. A major responsibility of the College is that it not 
add to these normal difficulties unnecessarily and in fact seek 
to assist the student transferring wherever possible. Students 
transf erjring typically need information and counseling about 
colleges accepting transfer students, realistic information 
about transfer potential, and other such data. 

The question remains, "What might Delhi have done, (if 
anything) to help solve the transition problems encountered by 
students transferring to another college?" Some students will 
require assistance prior to ^entering Delhi, some while at Delhi, 
and perhaps others after they graduate. The appropriate 
assistance will necessarily vary with each time frame. 



GKiiduatz4i ivho t-ian^ {iZ^*i\td mo6t' o^tzn note.d 
that transitional pKobtzms zncountQXzd in 
tKani (^zfiKinQ toe^c not cau-icrf bu V^Xhi 



Chart A-34 on paqe 143 indicates that 22 percent of the 
graduates who transf erred reported transitional problems they 
encountered in transferring v;ere not caused by Delhi. This 
ranged from a low of 15 and 17 p*.. rcent amonj^ the Hotel, 
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WHAT DELHI MIGHT HAVE DONE TO HELP SOLVE 
TRANSITION PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN TRANSFERRING 



(Includes only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 

UJ 

w O 

D ?S <Z -I 

H ^ cO . zO O 

- ? -I u: <y < 

EC w Oo of ^2 t 

QUESTION < £0 ujH I >iu H- 

What mij^ht Delhi haw doue {if auythiu^) to help solve the tratnition prohlevts 
enaniHtcred in tntnsferring to another college''!* 

1. Delhi's transfer counseling was satisfactory. 14 12 10 11 12 

2. Transitional problems not caused by Delhi. 34 17 23 15 22 

3. Provided more information and counseling about colleges 

accepting transfer students. ^ 13 21 19 26 20 

4. Provided more realistic information about transfer potential of 

program at Delhi prior to admission. 13 17 14 26 17 

5. Provided more realistic information about transfer potential of program 

at Delhi during counseling and academic advisement. 12 12 14 11 12 

6. Other 13 21 20 11 17 



Them wer« no vocational education graduates who transferred. 

Chart A-34 
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Restaurant and Food Services Management Division and Business 
Management Division graduates respectively to a high of 34 per- 
cent for the Agriculture Division. At the same time, 
relatively few (12 percent) of the graduates noted that Delhi's 
transfer counseling was satisfactory. What recommended 
improvements did the graduates suggest were of most concern to 
them? 

Twenty percent of the graduates who transferred noted 
Delhi should provide more information and counseling about 
colleges accepting transfer students. The Hotel, Restaurant and 
Food Services Management Division graduates were especially 
concerned about this (26 percent) and the Agriculture Division 
graduates least concerned (13 percent). 

A somewhat smaller ratio (17 percent) of the gradua-tes 
noted the College should have provided more rea.listic informa- 
tion about transfer potential of their program at Delhi prior 
to admission. Again, the graduates of the Hotel, Restaurant 
and Food Services Management Divi.sion v.-ere most concerned about 
this matter (26 percent) and the Agriculture Division graduates 
least Concerned (13 percent). 

Still fewer of the graduates (12 percent) noted the 
College should have provided more realistic information about 
the transfer potential of their proaran at Delhi during counsel- 
ing and academic advisement. The Engineering Technologies 
Division graduates were most concerned about this matter 
(14 percent) . 
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In sum, the graduates appear to be most concerned that 
they should have been provided with more information and coun- 
seling about colleges accepting transfer students, a service on 
which the new counseling center is now concentrating, and more 
realistic information about transfer potential prior to 
admission at Delhi. The latter recommendation will, of course, 
be more difficult to accomplish, if for no other reason that 
38 percent of the graduates (as prospective Delhi students) did 
not receive any information about curricula through Delhi's 
admissions counseling. 

How Do The Graduates Evaluate The Instructional Emphasis 
St^Th e Upper Division Institutions To Which They Transferred ? 

I 

It is not, valid to ask the graduate to compare the 
technical and professional instructional programs offered at 
Delhi with those provided at upper division institutions. The 
educational and instructional objectives of upper division 
institutions do not necessarily match those of Delhi College. 
However, it is instructive for the College to learn what the 
transferrees ' impressions are so that insights may be obtained 
relative to instructional expectations and needs of graduates. 
These are important in devising appropriate career counseling, 
curricula, and continuing education goals and programs. 
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K majoKity 0|J thz gKaduatz6 tKan^ i\QAKing 
iound a 6aitcLbtt batantz fac^toecn thQ,o^y, 
pKincipldi , and ''/land^-on" p/iactical appli- 
cation6 at thz uppZK di\ji6ion institution 

In Chart A'-SS on page l47 is reported that 62 percent of 
the graduates noted a suitable balance between theory, princi- 
ples, and "hands-on" practical applications at the upper 
division institution to which they transferred. Almost 
(1 percent) reported finding mostly "hands-on*' practical 
applications with little in the way of principles and theory. 

It is noteworthy that 37 percent of these graduates 
reported finding all theory and principles with few "hands-on" 
practical applications in their upper division instructional 
programs. This is an unsatisfactory report from gradu':ites who 
more likely than not will find career opportunities open to 
them mainly as middle level technical and professional 
specialists , **middle management" and supervisor/ personnel 
after obtaining the Bachelor *s degree. 

The problem of instructional emphasis for the graduate 
who transfers is particularly serious for the Engineering Tech- 
nologies graduate where only 35 percent report a suitable 
balance between theory, principles and "hands-on" practical 
applications, and where 59 percent report all theory and 
principles v/ith few "hands-on" practical applications. And, 
as noted earlier / this is a technical and professional field 
at Delhi where a higher proportion of graduates than any 
other do transfer. Also, it v;as learned oarlier that an 
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EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS AT 
UPPER DIVISION INSTITUTIONS 



(Includes only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION 



QUESTION 

Ofi the basis of your experience, please make an overall evaluation of the 
mstructitntal emphasts at the college to which you transf erred, 

1. All theory and principles. Few "hands on" practical applications. 

2. Suitable balance between theory, principles and "hands-on" practical 
applications. 

3. Mostly "hands-on" practical applications. Little in the way of 
principles and theory. 
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*Th«re were no vocational education graduates who transferred. 

Chart A-35 
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unusually high proportion (57 percent) of the Engineering 
Technologies Division graduates who transfer did not complete 
a Bachelor's derjree program at the. ^pper <livision institution. 

Le66 than hat{^ thz gKaduatZ6 who tA,an6(^ZA. 
(^ound a good batancz between 6pzcA.at^zat^on 
in thz majoK (^izZd and gznzfiat 6tudiz6 

Chart A-36 on page 149 illustrates that 49 percent o-f ttiB^ 
graduates who transferred reported fincjing a suitable balance 
at the upper division institution between specialization irt 
their major field and general studies. This problem is 
particularly acute for the Agriculture Division graduates 
where only 20 percent report a suitable balance. 

In the case of the Agriculture Division graduates^ 
however, the imbalance is c^ecidedly different in direction 
than for the graduates of the other technical and professional 
divisions. Here the imbalance results from overspecialization 
in the major field with not enough general studies. Among the 
graduates of the other divisions the overv;he.lming problem is 
not enough specialization provided in the. major field v/ith too 
much general studies. 

In sum, there are relatively serious shortcominqs in 
the instructional programs provided graduates who transfer to 
upper division institutions. Fundamentally, the cjraduates 
have not been overly satisfied with the instructional emphasis 
nor specialization in their major field at the upper division 
institutions to which they have transferred. 
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EVALUATION OF SPECIALIZATION IN MAJOR 
AT UPPER DIVISION INSTITUTIONS 



FIELD 



(Includes only graduates transferring after graduation) 

FIGURES SHOWN ARE IN PERCENT 



DIVISION — - 
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QUESHON ^ 2 22 j;? H< ^ 
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//;(' husis of your experience, make an overall evaluation of the specialization in (d m k x > uj i- 
your major field at the college to which you transferred. 

1. Overspecialization in major field. Not enough general studies. 80 5 6 14 25-^' 

2. Good balance between major field and general studies. . 20 57 66 53 49 

3. Not enough specialization provided in major field. Too much 

general studies. 0 38 28 33 26 



There were no vOcotJOna» education graduates who transferred. 

Chart A-36 
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What C ourses Taken At Delhi (Whether Completed . Satisfactorily 
Or Not! Have Been Most Helpful To Tran sfe rees Other Th^n Pn-r^ ' 
Possible Transfer Credit ? ' — ^ 

The graduates who transferred were asked to list 
courses taken at Delhi "most helpful" and 'Second most helpful" 
(whether completed satisfactorily or not) for purposes other 
than possible transfer credit. The graduates were also' asjced 
to state the reason they listed any of the courses taken at 
Delhi. 

The purpose for inquiring about courses of benefit in 
transferring v/as to move beyond the general to the specific. 
That isr the- objective was to find areas of study and courses 
which would begin t^o^help explain more fully where the grad- 
uates learned what is^ demanded of a golle'ge student, how to 
apply themselves to college s|udie^, about selecting a satis- 
fying- cai^eer fi^ld and the like. Not all graduates' who trans- 
f erred listed courses in answer to this question. The. results 
for those who did are summarized in Appendix D on page 176. 

In^gen^ral, i't will be noted that the two areas of study 
menj:ioneiay mcJTit of teri^-"as -being of particular benefit in trans- 
ferring w'eri|^iihe -^English composition and technical and 
professional cpurs.es. :.This conclusion was applicable to all 
the carder fields at Delhi, with but very feW exceptions. 
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GENERAL COMf-lENTS OF GRADUATES 



A number of opportunities were provided for the graduates 
to make general commerlts-'regardin^ their experiences at Delhi, 
employment experiences, and transfer experiences after gradua- 
tion from Delhi. The content of these has been classified 
by major emphasis for each of the academic divisions. These 
are presented in Appendix E on page 183. 

The general comments are divided into three parts: 

(a) The evaluation of Delhi experiences by all graduates; 

(b) Graduates accepting a full-time position after graduation 
from Delhi; and 

(c) Graduates transferring after graduation from Delhi. ' 
The opcii-ended comments of the graduates have added a great 
deal of substance to the College's self-evaluation. For one 
thing, they add living testimony to otherwise lifeless, dry 
statistical summarizations . 

Not all gra<iuates had general comments to make. The, 
vast majority did, however. It is probably true that those 
with pet ideas or gripes are not over represented because of 
the great variety of both positive and negative- comments 
received and their 5eneral agreement with the findings of the 
statistical summarizations. ,„„ 

It should be recalled that these are comments rficeived 
from many successful graduates of the Collegie who have, mature^ 
in. many cases beyond their years. Thus, these, ideas cannot be 
"pooh poohed" arbitrarily or sarcastically those who may 

have other beliefs, or who operate from other basic preiRises. 
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APPENDIX A 



JOB TASKS OR SKILLS REQUIRING THE 
GREATEST SKILL OR COMPETENCE 

- AS REPORTED BY THE GRADUATES - 
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mim OR FiL\:riGN'S requiring the greatest skill or competence 

(Grd'jates Vho Accepted a fulMi.iia Position Aftei' Graduation}* 
AGRICULTURE DP/ISION . 



JOB TASKS Oi( FUNCTIONS REQUIRING GREATEST SKILL OR COHPETEKE 



MAJOR AT DELHI 


GRAD. 


FIRST JOB TITLE 


TASK OR F'lNCTlC:! 


F?FSENT JOB UTLE 


TASK OR FUNCTION 


Animal Science 


66 


Laboratory 
Supervisor 


Supervising others 


Senior Technician 


Same 




0 1) 


veier I nary 
Assistant 


Deing apie lo nanoie 
people 


Same 


oame 


Animal Science 


6ft 


Technical 
Assistant 


f(epair of e<|uipiiient 
and teaching labs 


Same 


Same 


Animal ^Science 


68 


Animal 
Technician 


Taking X-rays, 
medical treatment of 
patients 


Assistant in Research 
Chemotherapy 


Administering I.V* 
anesthesia, removing 
bone marrow 


■Animal Science 

H 

u 


08 


Laboratory 

Technician/ 

Receptionist 


Being receptionist and 
coping with clients 


Same 


Admitting emergency 
cases and knowing what 
to do until veterinarian 
arrives, answerinj; phone 
and knowing what consti- 
tutes an immediate 
emergency 


Animal Science 


(iS 


Veterinary 
Assistant 


Lab work 


E.K.C. Technician 


Know about operation 
principles of lah 
machines (such as^ E.K.C.) 


: An'iinal Science 


68 


Life Insurance 
Agent 


Salesraanship 


Heat Inspector 


Judgment, interpretation 
and application of 
standards in practice 


: Animal Science 


09 


Research 
Assistant - 
Ag lixperimcnt 
Station 


Following new 
techniques of analysis 


Same 


Same 


Animal Science 


t.!1 


Farm Hand 


None 


Assistant J!anaficr 
Discount Record Store 


Hanajement of employees 


Animal Science 


,09 


Science Lab 
Technician ■ 
Community 
Collene 


Patience with the 
students 


Receptionist ■ 
Animal Hospital 


Handling clients, 
■ interpreting emergency 
situations 


,. Annual Science 


6'J 


Laboratory 

Animal 

Technician 


Hematolofy, media 
preparation, culture 
in micro and tissue 


Veterinary Technician 


Fecal exams, bloods, 
urines, radiology/, 
bookkeeping 
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Animal Science 



AniPia! Science 



Animal Science 



Animal 'llusbanJrv 



Agri culture 
iiusi-ness 



Ajiriculture 

Business 



Ajiriculturc 
Business 



Ajiriculturc 
ilusincss 



Pairy Plant 
' Jlanajeraent 



mnimw ^m, mi mum n^^^^mnm 



mmm division (continued) 
JOB TASKS OR FUNCTIONS REQUIRING GREATEST SHU. OR COMPETENCE 



70 



07 



Clerk • Assistant General management 
■:'anai;er, pet shop 

Bactcriolojiical and 
butierfat procedures 



Laboratory 
Technician, 
Hill Co-op 



•jenior Lab Animal Anticipating needs of 
Caretaker the department 



i^'atching for illness, 
curing and preventing 
illness 



Herdsman 



67 



6fi 



6!) 



711 



Trainee, ^lilling Sales managsmeni 
company 



Partner, Feed Credit with retail 
service customers 



Assistant Manager Supervising other 
Retail chain people 
store 



Auctioneer 



Salesmanship 



Route Driver, None 
Dairy 



l^SENT JOB TITLE JM^W 
Veterinary Assistant Medications 

^3^2 Same 



Same 



Employee 



Store Manager, 
Agwav 



Same 



Armed Service 



Farmer 



Lab Technician 



Same 



Also, correct feeding 
of the animals 



Sales management, 
personnel management, 
financial management 



Same 



None 



Salesmanship and 
ability to understand 
peoples' desires and 
wants 



Plating of mill and 
milk products 



• Pom wir n,cli,a» ill faiii.i.s K'b accepted a Full-time Position after graduation. Some just did not list 
tasLs or functions rcjuiring greater skill or comoetcncc. 
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JOB TASKS OR FUNCTIONS REQUIRING Tilt GREATEST SKILL OR COHPETENCE 

* 

(Graduates Who Accepted a Full-Time Position After Graduation) 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
JOB TASKS OR FUNCTIONS REQUIRING GREATEST SKILL OR COHPETENCE 



MAJOR AT DELHI GRAD, FIRST JOB TITLE TASK OR FUNCTION PRESENT JOB TITLE TASK OR FUNCTION 



Accounting 


66 


Junior Data Coordination of informa- 
Processing tion frora research 

Tcrlinifian Jpnartmpnts fi readv for 

computer running 


Accountant- Budgeting, changing • 

work habits of peers 
to make more functional 


Accouiiu nfj 


(\(\ 
uu 


. analyzing payroll 
procedures 


BiKine^^ Teacher Beinp a "Jack of all 

trades" 


Kr r Ann f i n ii 


\)j 


liiniftf Anrfitin0 

Accountant 


Same Sunervision of three 

persons 


ousincss 
Management 


0/ 


olOCK LierK inventory coniroi 


Inrliictfial ffoHit Acrniintino 

illUUjwiial LICUlt nULvUlllXIl^ 

Clerk 


liusiness 
K Administration 


68 


General Office Accounting 
Worker 


None None 


^ Business 
Administration 


69 


Laborer and Had to remind owner 
Forklift how to deal with 
Operator employees 


Kitchen Aide and Learning to work with 
Baker's Assistant employer, fellow 

employees, and others 


Business 
Administration 


70 


Secretary Comnunications abilities, 
both oral and written 


Same Same 


Marketing 


68 


Executive Setting up floor dis- 
Traince plays, pricing merchan- 
dise, supervising sales 
personnel 


Sales Representative Representing company to 

the public, explaining 
billing procedures and 
solving discrepancies 
that may result 


Narketing 


69 


flanagenient Managing people well, 
Trainee balancing things to be 
done with time allotted 


Receptionist Accuracy is most 

important, Volume 
follows 


Market i nc 


71) 


Purchasing Maintaining a suitable 
Assistant inventory of parts 


rEqui.pracnt Cancellation Realize the advantages 
Coordi^iator of competitive machines 

and through good cus- 
tomer relations main- 
tain users, Greatest 
skill is to work effi- 
ciently with others, 
especially salesmen and 
truckers when removal 
of machines is necessary 
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BUSINESS \mm\m division (continued) 

JQb TASKS OR FilNCTIONS REQUIRING GREATEST SULL OR COMPHTliNCE 



Secretarial Science 



Secretarial Science 



Secretarial Science 
Secretarial Science 



Secretarial Science 



Sccretaria^Scicnce 



^ Secretarial Science' 



66 



67 



Secretary 



All phases of secretarial 
work, decisionmaking 



Stenojiranher Scheduling overseas 
trips, learning visa, 
passport, f, innoculation 
requirements 



67 



67 



68 



Secretarial Science.' 
Secretarial Science 



Secretarial Science 
Secretarial: Science 



Secretarial Science 



Secretarial Science 



Secretary 
Secretary 



Organization, working 
with different types of 
people 

Getting correct informa- 
tion for claims 



Data Control 
Clerk 



Accuracy 



Secretary Typing lengthy equations 

for engineering reports, 
dictation with chemical 
and engineering terms 



Personnel i»orking with data pro- 

Secretary cessinj; system, 

transcribing shorthand 

, Be sure all work is 
right before leaving 
:' ■ department 

Legal Secretary i^ot muctv skill required 

Keeping qn top of action 
■ items for my employer 
and myself from day-to- 
dav 

< 

Shorthand and typing 

Handling office 
situations in absence 
*of supervisor 

Getting the work done, 
being able to work with 
and for others 
Doing things over 2 or 3 
times, not because worj: 
: wasn't perfect, and 
jfs,remaining pleasant 



MM M im YASk OR FnucTifr 



Same 



Same 



None 



None 



Same 



Same 



Purchasing Clerk 



Illustrator 



Executive Secretarv 



Same 



Taking dictation and 
transcribing 



Accuracy 



Fine line drawings, 
exact measurenients, 
deciding most attrac- 
tive way to show an 
illustration so it is 
easy to comprehend 

Preparing payroll, 
transcribing shorthand 



Executive Secretary Handling "public, 

relations" with ■ 
diplomacy 



iiisiiEss Mum mm Mmi] 

M mi i riiciMS ii\m\% mm siiii ii cjPfiiEiCE 



pl( ill DHUI 


(illJll. 


Flfirf J()li III Ii miOlFttii 


' KilJMIlIlE 


lASIMfKlON 


Secrctiiriiil Science 




SecretarHlll Ifpiii( accuracf, speed 


Saie 


towleJje of corporate 
standards and 
pcedures 


Secretarial .Science 


Id 


Stenoirapkcr rrcparinj statistical 
, reports 


leltare M\ , 
issistant 


Caseworl reports in 
social semces ajcncf 


* not iiiiiyilf ill 
jolis ush or fiiiict 


1 inku^ \k iicccfteJ ,'i Full'tiie I'osition aft 
ions reiiuirin^ jrcatcr slillor coiQetciicc, 


er jraJuatiflii. Soieju 


St did not list anf 
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M TASKS OR FUNCTIONS REQUIRING THE GREATEST SKILL OR COflPETENCE 
(Graduates Wh,o Accepted a Full.Time Position After Graduation)* 
JGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES DIVISION 

, '^!!.!^?.!l?L!?!!f""'^^ ^^^^^ competence 



Building 

Construction ' 


66 


Crew Chief 


Adjusting from classroom 
to iob site 


Same 


Same 


Building 
Construction 


67 


Junior Engineer 


Reading prints, survey 
and pre-plan 


Union Carpenter 


Same 


9ui Idini; 
Construction- 


b7 


Engineering 
Technician 


Careful inspection of 
contracts, work to 
state specifications 


Same 


Same 


Building 
Construction 


69 


Inspector 


Dealing with different 
types of people, i.e. 
architects, contractors, 
carpenters 


Seif-employed 
Contractor 


Dealing with customers 


ii u i 1 f 1 i n 0 

Construction 




riwn r^rmnn 

uraiisiiian 


Constant coordination 
with others on a 
particular job 


Same 


Same 


Buildinc 
*C6nstF,uctiDn 


69 


'Draftsman 


Industrial building 
design in general ' 


Same 


Same 


Building 
Construction 


' 69 


Draftsman - 
Structural Steel 


Speed 


Draftsman-Architect 


Being organized 


Building 
Construction 


70 


Self-employed 
partner 


All aspects of hopie 
construction, design 
to finished home 


Same 


Same 


Building 

Construction ■•: V 


70 


Apprentice 
liricklaycr 


Mastering the trade 


Same 


Same 


Building. 
Construction 


70 


Estimator 


Broad knowledge of 
construction phases 


Same 


U Q III V 


Mechanical liquipiacnt 
for Buildings 


60. 


Field 
Engineer 


Estimating 


Same 


Contracting, estimating 
inathematics 


Hcchanical liquipinent 
for Buildings 


67 


Draftsman 


Underst^ -.ring mechan- 
ical equipment 


Apprentice Steainfitter 


H'elding 


Heclunical Equipment 
for liiiildings 


67 


Photograplicr, ' ' ^ 
Art Director 


'P'lanning and coming up 
witl^ .creative ideas 


Self-employed 
Executive Director - 
Commercial Advertising 
and Photography Studio 


Same 
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^Ok AT DLLHl 
Hotel Management 

'rtotcl ManaKcineiit 
Hotel >liina{!ement 

Hotel Manageraont 



Hotel I'lanagement 



0 



Hotel Management 



Hotel Management 



Hotel Management 



Food Services 
Hanagement 



M TASKS OK FUNCTIONS REQUIRING THE GREATEST SKILL OR COMPETENCE 
Ifiraduates Who Accepted a FulLTime Position After Graduation)* 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND FOOD SERVICES MANAGEME NT 



66 

6? 
67 



68 



Food Service 
Director 



Management of people in 
food service department 



Manager, Drive- Daily accounting 

In Food Service procedures 

Personnel Clerk, Personnel records 
Hotel 



Assistant 
Manager - Food 
Company 



Personnel management 




Assistant, Tact in dealing with 
Manager - Hotel hotel guests 



71.) 



70 



67 



Assistant 
Manager . Fot'd 
Chain Store 



Food Dii'ector 
Public 
Inst it allien 



Pealing with other 
people (customers and 
employees) 



Corariunication with 
perphi 



Head Cajliui 
note 



.. — 4 — 



Food Services 
HanaKcinep: 



Food Scrvic'5 
Management 



Food P: jction 
Supervisor - 
I Hospital 



OS 



Associate 
Dietition . 
Hospital 



Personnel relations 



Assistant 
Dietition 
Hospital 



Supervising a small 
number of employees a'nd 
diet writing 




COMPETENCE 

OR FUNCTION 



Purchasing Agent 
Same 



Purchasing department 
in nursing home 



Same 



Executive Secretary 
to Vice Presi('ent 
in Hotel 

Manager - Food 
Company 



Handling guest 
complaints (face to 
face, as well as 
correspondence] 
Same 



''^'ight Auditor 
Travel Inn 



Food Service Sales 
Consultant • Paper and 
Bag Company 



Getting management to 
change and showing 
clerks underlying 
reasons for proced ures 
Being able to 
communicate verbally 



Food Mana7,cr - Public 
Institution 



Same 




Assistant Dietition • 
Hospital 



(itchen Supervisor 
iospital 



Keeping perspective , as 
"middle man" between 
department head and 
employees 

Supervising a large 
number of employees, 
giving equipment demons- 
trations, and writing 
special diets 



0>: 



HA.'Olt AT DKLHI 
C,jr|tentry 

(.jpjientry 
('.irpeiitry 



Auto Mecliamcs 



Auto 'k'ciianics 



5 "c^uininj^ Office 
i^orlcr 



job' TASK S OR Fii^rTrn.c 




7 II 



Carpentry 
Olillwork 
Installation) 

Carpenter 



(•^Onc] L'liiploycd 

jn Lijiiihcr Yard 
^lectianic 



'^ine Mcctianic 



^ryinc to like the 
work 

Po^nJinR a nail into 
"ooiJwork and not 
■ ''^ttini! the wnml 

'''ll'^ork and estimat- 
^"g in luinher v tir,\ 

"oint; work on a car 
that may mean the 
difference between a 
safe and unsafe fa r 

■•Ifictric system on 



Carpenter (bridge 
(Construction) 

Same 



Casiuer.Secretary The ability to post 

hooks and working with 
the computer center on 
running ledgers and 
closing of ac mnts 
.each month 




^70 



Roes not require very 
">uch skill or 
competence 

for and get along 

^ with people 

^i^scn-Apprentice Cutting masonry 



Same 



flason-Apprentice 



^''V^ill of perfection 

''oing the best and 
jost accurate jn h 

Sane 



t^harging systems 
Same 



Same 



[^yiH brick and block 
faster 



""I'" not include cndiiit.. i " " " 
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APPENDIX B 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LEVELS 



Source: Dictionary of Occupational Titles 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



I 

f* ! Applv principi«'H of loi;i<'iil or ><riiMitifir 
I thmkinii to n \M<lr r{iiin<' of witclii-n iial 
ariil priH'tii'nl f»robl<'t!i< Dral \\\\\\ --o!!- 
Corlml s\ trOioli-iti 'f<jrnuilii.s, ^cict ' ilic 
fM|Mat iott^, i?riipl»^. 'inisM'Hi iu»t.'^. rir i 
itt ir% tito^t <l)lli(>ti]i plia^('<. Di'til \\\\\\ 
a x'arirtv of ab*«trn''' mimI ('(tpirn-i*- \an- 
alilrs. Apprrlicrid Uir mo>' :i!'>trM>»' 
' <'lassfs of <MHM'i'pi'*, 

ii Apniy pruuMplr'* of loi;ical or son'titific 
lliirikinK to *\vi\\\v problms, collccf 
<l«tn, nstrthlHli farts, am! draw 
coiiriusioiis. Intrrpr«*t. an (>xl«'n-i\(» 
variotv of t»'<'(uu<'Hl in^irruri ions, iti 
books, rnaMual.s, ami mat lirrnat ioal or dia- 
; Kraniiriatic foriii Dr-al witli MMt'ral 
abstract and cotiondo variabU^s. 

■J : AppP" prino{pl<'> of raiioiml -V'^ttMiis' to 
I s(»lv4» prartrcal prohlrnH ami jiral \\\\\\ 
a varirfv of ooricr*'to v ariablrs id -iitna- 
fions \\>M*n' onh [iirut^'d -itarnlMrd- 
izatioti cMsts. l!i*»Tf»n'l a \ari<'fv of 
instructions furnishi'fi in .vnttrii, oral. 
(liaKranurtat ic. or sobcdiilr form. 



Appl' rfrfr»rMr>ti wf;'-,*- iiitdiT-t anditi n to oarr^ ' 
nut ifi- 1 "i^'t ions furnr»«lir«l in \\ritt<*ti. 
urnl Mr t j nrarnm:it ir form. wiili 
pro''!» fn- :« \ Ml i; srvfral cotirrrri' * ;iri' 
■ T from ^taodardi/.«'d -it imT ioi;- 

Vi'f'- - t'OinrjMWi -rrtsr ii: i» r ^fandiiin to cnrry 
out dotHtil d * ot iirmi Vf *. ♦•d writt«'^ f>f^ 
orni iii*.t ruj-nor. • \h't\\ f>rnl •Ir-iii-' 

mvf»l\ rtti; a f«'\\ iMn.cri'f*' % arraMc- m f»r 
from standanii/^Ml <itiiatifw)> , 



•\pplv rommon <r?i-<' 'itniprsiatHhrifct to cnrrv 
oo* ^nnph' otM*^ or M\o-stop iii^.t ruct u.>ti 
I)«'al unti -t;»r?d;odi/»'d -ittiHMoi.H \\jth 
(WM-H-itotia! or y;o \ ari/»^'l«-'^ ni or from 
\\\i*^v ^jtnatiMfi- riiro ni''T<»d on T.hr joh. 



M:Uli*'inuti<'tU I WolotniJcm 



.\{>ply knowlrtUc of iidvni.ct d 
matlMMrmt icu) and .-^tat i>t u mI 

tt'ClmiqUcS sucll us ditTi'HMW 

tial and inioural c-alcidu-i. 
factor atudyHt-^/itTlfi probalnl- 
it \ dcti'rtninaiioti, or \\ork 
w it)i a \vifi<r x arirt y of thi'o- 
rtttiral mat lu'iniil Kial eon- 
roptH atid niakf ori^inul 
applications of rnatliotT^atioal 
procedures, as in empirical 
and ddfiTctit ial cunai.totis. 



Perform oniinar\' ariilunrtic, 
alcbraic, and ^;eomrtric pro- 
codiin"* in standard, practical 
applicat ions. 



^ 'omiiridi.K 
Ki'Pof 

.11, 'I, T 

Pn 
tm»* 
- Prct 



anri i xprc^^-ion of a U*v(d to 
rite, or edit articles for 
•loMs a< tM'w ^pajwr^. tnaua- 
ii'iik or ri» .,( ,iie joiirua)'-. 
w npd<'eds, Irasc^^. w ills, 
1 coiMract^. 

d»di\er leetnres or* |K)li- 
nics. ion, or scieticc. 

f^'-^nri-:' ;, or arlvisc ^och 
ipl<' a. -< hient'>, ciiefit*;. ^r patient^, 
^neh Tvn"« - ' av x^fjfare eliKihj t?;. , 
■rtriie;.il retjabditalton. mental h\» 

, H marital relatiori^. 
* "te "Mnineerinii tfchhical \<> 
"li- uniJdit)K^ ami bridnc'^. 



Tumpreliei^sion and exj re-isiof* of a levtd to 
— Tratisrril>«' flictation. make appoint- 
ments fur e\cciHi\'e and Initulle his jxt- 
sonal mail, ititerx iew and screen jieople 
wisliiti^ to sjx'ak to him. and writ*" rott- 
tine corrcsporidence on owti initiative. 
-ItJtervie\\;^ job applicants to determine 
wor'k ' best* sniTed for their abilities 
and experience J and contact empIoverM 
to intercut tlietn iti servi^'e-^ tif aiceiU'v . 
— Interpret teclmiral marrtials as well as 
drawings and sp^'citication-*, such as 
layovits. blneprints. and schematics. 



Make arithmetic calciilat iotis 
iri\ oh tnn fr:i"tij)M-i, decimal 
aiid iM-rc»'rit;ik;e«-, 



( 'ompn*liet»<ion 
-Kile, pn-it, 
form- 4*hfM 



and expres-iio'i 
a'ld mail '•no! 
'k-i. r^'Ceipt". and 



>f a lev»d 
mat*' rial 
bills. 



to 
a^ 



)p 



"•^e aritlirrietic 
rnoltiplv. ail' 
!i>nnb<'r^ 



diMd. 



data from oru» record to anoO\er. 
till lu r»'[K>rt f<,irtn^. and tvpf« al! work 
froyi roiiKh rlraft nr correcterl copv. 
IntiTvicw iTiend)ers of hon^^djoirl to i>b- 
tai!j s\ich informatjo'i i\< a^^e. occtifvi- 
M<«t]. and ;i iTriber of rhil<.lren. Im* 
> w^d as lat.i or <iirve\s. or ecor.om c 

**tudiev.. . 

tours throutflj ]\i<' 
biiildinc*. d»-'^cri^i* 
as size, \ahie, anfi 



-(tiiide people on 
torical or pnblic 
ins sticli features 
points of ititerest . 



Perform simple addition and 
Nttbtract ion, rendmij an i 
rop\ inn of finun"^. or co^i;;! 
itiH and recurdinij. 



Coinprehe'ision a'v} expression of a levr-' 'o 
I ♦•am jf)b dui!» ' fr(»rti o-:,i m^tructjotv 
(•r dert^of ist rat ioti . 
■ -\Vrit<' i''ent?fvi!m informat ior? . such n< 
tiarue a, id addr'*^* nf (rU'Suuer, vv^'i^^'', 
'>umber, or tvj)e of [iroduct. on tac^. or 
slip'^, 

— f{w I nest orally . or Hi writ in such iupphe<^ 
as linen, si>.«jp. or work lyiaterjftN 



165 
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APPENDIX C 



GRADUATE ASSESSMENT OF COURSES 
AND AREAS OF STUDY OF BENEFIT 
IN ACHIEVING THEIR CAREER GOALS 
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iHi; i.kADIIATf..' A,SSi:SSMI.NT UF TilL CDllKShS AND AllhAS OF STUDY OF UmU IN ACHIEVING THEIR CAREER COALS 
ii;r;uluat.;s Acccptinji n FuU-Timc Position After Craduation) ' 
ACIUCUITIIHE DIVISION 

tSES OF 



:iA,I'il( AT IflLill 



•J 



rkl.;,Sl;,\T 
JOB II III: 



VIAII 
CHAD. 



E,\CEPTIO,NA!. BENEFIT 



AREAS WHERE MORE 

: BENEFIT PREPARATION IS REl]UlREI) 





Sehior 

Technician 






Practical lab cytology, 
hematology 




Animal Scieiici' 


:ieiit Inspector 




Genetics 


Anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology 


Total animal research 


Aninial Science 


Vittrlnary 

Assi stant 






Science courses 


Ph.umacology, lab tests, 


Animal ^cicucj 


technical 

Assistant 


()() 


Hadiolocy, animal care, 
hematology, parasitolo};y 
anatofiiy, physiology, 
managerial accountinj; 


Microbiology, chemistry, 
livestock production', 
animal iiLiiruion 




'\itiHtal icienco 


Assistant 


()8 


Hematolopj, parasitology 
anatomy, pathology, 
radiology 


incfii 1 5 1 ry , nia i n 


animals during pregnancy 


Ahia.il HMt^nco 


^iiistant Ml 

Kescarcli 




nCiiiatOlOjJV J pillJallU.. U|;/ 

animal care, anesthesia, 
radiology 


Mirrnhinlot'v urinalysis 
anatomy, physiology 


Radiolocv animal care 


Antiiial Science 


Heat Inspector 




Anatomy, pathology, 
histology 


Physiology, 
anthropology 




A n ! lu '1 1 Sri c n c o 


\X[] Technici.'.n 


f.8 


Anatomy, physiology, 
office records 




Physiology, office 
records, surgery, 
hematology 


\ tl ) I'l ) ^ iM t' t1 <* 
.\\\ I'Atli ■) L i I IILI 


1 > ^ .1 v i* 1, V i > 

Assistant 




llcfnatolocy, histology 


Genetics, chemistry, 
microhiology 


Statistics 


Animal Science 


Assistant 
.^anaj;er 


t I'l 


rsycnoiogy \ u 1 1 , 
l:ni;lish 111, Sociology 


Anifiinl cripnrp rntiTSPS 

Alii 111 til jLiVHtw^' LUUlJibfJ, 

dairy sciences, 
animal reproduction 


'lore general studios 


Aniinal Science 


Receptionist at 
Aniiaal Hospital 




Anatomy, physiology, 
clinical management, 
chemistry, hematology, 
parasitology^ 


Histological techniques 
pathology, , 


Botany 


'\iiiinal Science 


Veterinary 
Tochnii'ian 


()'J 


(Radiology,, hematology 
parasitology 


Genetics, office 
records, pharnacology 


Nursing care, 
surgic:*', assisting 


Anuial Science 


Veterinary 
Assistant 


71) 


All science cnurses 


Soci.al sciences, 
nath,' English 





■til M ll'lICi; 



;il Hiiili.iiidrv 



!.aliiir;itiiry 

ll'CllIllCMIl 



iii.'i'iak'r 



D.iirv l'i,iiit 

llHl-'l'llli'lU 



'*.:rn:iilli]r,il 
I'liMnrs-, 'l;iii;i|M'iii('ilt 



■\r,n cultural 
I'liMiit'Ss !^,nia(;r;iieii; 



\. rn ultiiral 
wiisiiu",s '^aiia.M'iH'iii 



\' riciil'.ural 
f'isinr.'; 'laiiai'dni'iit 



liip lover 



Lihoratorv 

Il'Ch 



'^jiway 'it ore 
JIaiia'icr 



i\(lniiiii:itrativi 



Kirnn'r 



.'I a II a in I! [It 
Trainee 



ilj lu(,';i, 



\ (ContinupJ) 
i;OIIKSl;S OF 



(i7 



Lali animal science I fi 
II, aiiatOBiy, ticmatolony 



aoimal science 
animal science 



Soil tccliiiolojiy, animal 
nutrition, livestock 
fccilini;, farm man;if,emi'nt 
I II, fields f, crops 



Hairy bacteriology, 
Jairy enfiineerinR 



Accountinii, business law 
feeds fi feeding, soil 
technology, business 
management 

Personnel manafjemeiit, 
p;iycliOiO|iy 



llistolojjy, clinical 
nianancment, medical 
terminolojiy, microbiology 



mu HORIi 

nmmm is requiheii 



Pliysiolocy, patliolojiy 



k cooperatives, welding 
livestock reproduction, 
animal hreeding, milk 
marketing 



Kefrijjeration, animal 
husbandry 



Accounting, aj;riculturo 
courses 



Accountinf,, ma- I'tinj, 
law, econonics, . fnistry 



Farm management, soil 
conservation, dairy 
science 

Collcjie math, tnglish 
composition 



Farm machinery, farm 
power, weldinji, 
metallurgy 



Chemical spray 5 other 
uses of chemicals in 
field of agriculture 

Psychology, sociology 



liiological f, physical 
sciences 



liconoraics, sciences 
(physical) 



liiological (1 physical 



sciences 



graduates who atcepteu a i'ull-tiiiie posit,:-:, after graduation. Some just did not list any 
"(Mceptional benefit" or "some benefit." 



I 



):.? 



M ',K,\lillAII,V V/l'V.III,:il OF Irtl ■iH'liSI.S ,1NI) WiW, l)F .'iTllHy OF HF.NFiFIT IN ACIIIIiVI,NC THUR CARI;I;I1 llOMS 
lilr.iJuaU s Aa'i'ptiiin J FuU-Tino I'ositioii Aftor (iraduat ion)* 
8IIMNI,:.S '■l.\NAi;i.HF,\T DIVISION 



l'i;F'.l..\T _ qiDkSES I IF AliliAS WllliRi: MORI- 

M\.l(i^' I'FI.Ml JiHi nni, lil^AH. l^cnTIlT'Il lll.N'FFlt J^iriFWTT" PRFPARiVFION is Rtl)UlRi:il 



^ ; .jlllll 1 If; 


A c c oijiilii nl 




Last year of .Kcoiintiiii;, 
bus moss administration, 
l;nf;|]sli coiiipusition 


Human relations, data 
processing 


Marketing 


t i.itn( 1 11^; 




Ml 


I'ata procossifiR, 
account iii^; 




Use of business 
machines 


\[ .uiiii! in : 




(ill 


'U'LOuntini; 


r.n(;lish composition, 
data proccssinc 




\[ y iiNiit 1 11'; 


flii'tiaiiical 

hilHirilllMlt 

U'^erator 




\ccoiintinn, financini; 




Computer, mathematics 


Bii . I ;tc ''' 


u'cri'tary 




i^usiness 


Go^lfcrnment 


Psycholopy 


^J: 1 1! 1 '*t r:ir MMi 


hU'hon Auli l\ 
lak-r's Assistani 


(I 'J 




Psychology, human 
relations, small 
busino^'io*; mananomont 
health, ecology 


Personal contact 
courses, encounter 

*io*iiinn<s rotniliniJ 


I'U s 1 lit; 


So c rotary 


71' 


Cofi'ifnunications I fi II> 
husiness law, psycholojiy, 
l:ni;lisli literature 5 
composition 


Human ecology, elemen^ 
tary statistics, fiiath 
of finance 


Generalized areas 


H.irkrtiii.; 


lolopliono (ioiripaiiy 
Koproscntat ive 




Credit 5 collections, 
business communications 
(written (i oral) 


Cnclish, business 
management 


Job training 


M.irki't 111); 


Receptionist 




lliisincss coumiunicatioiis, 
ciarkctins I fi II, sales 
promotion, merchandise 
buying, human relations 








)lt'rox l;t|uipiiient 
I'ancol lation 
I'oorJinatc 


70 


Sales promotion, business 
or,i;ani:ation !i (iianagement 
finance, human relations, 
psychology, markctini; 


Purchasinp, sales 
,promotion, business 
law 




f'tecut 1 vc 
Secret .inal 
Adniini Urat loii 


Secretary 


OS 


Shorthand, typinR, 
secretarial practice, 
data procesMnp, [nglish 


Business math, office 
practice 


Business law 


Scirctari.il 
Science 


Secretary 




Secretarial courses, 
English, math 


Human relations 


)1ath, computers 



'I \ I II' .\ I |t| i fl I 

S'' :rff ,irij| 



•■^r<-i,,r, ,1 
"III., (' 



.in il 



'i^ 1 1 ! .11] .1 . 

II' lire 



rvt.iri.il 
H' I f II r 

■"'^ r**tari,il 
rtT ,11 1 I : 



L\i:i.pTi()\,u. iii;M:Fn 



SI;S OF 



■li'Counti rii 
V*LTK;irv 



Srcrct.irv 



(ill 



sofii: iii-Ni:riT 



prjctice, tyi 



''ocret.iriiil |)r:ictu:u, 
shorthand, il.ita |iri)ccss- 
iiit:, tvpiiii; 



^Iffice machine! 



^iffice practi 



07 



1 MMCJllT 



Clt'll ," 



I'lirchasint: (Murk 



~j V'Ofot.irMl 



li^l Machine 
I) Iterator 



■'«'i:r.'t.iri.il 

1 < 1 1* fl C I' 



H'lri'tjrial 

^'''LTrt.iri.ii 
:i c 1 V fl c (' 

'aTitari.il 



I't'^il Sec rot a rv 



■>i'crct:irv 



i;icrk 



u'cri't an il 



l'eparti;ioiil 



^9 



'H'cretanal practice, 
shorthand, typinji, 
human relations, 
hn^ilish coii)[iD5 ition 



All secretarial courses, 
secretarial practice 



■Shorthand, typin;; 



Acciniiiiiiii;, business'" 
economics, (iiarket iiij; , 

hiii'ian relations Jiiisincsv.^^"^''^'' 
hi 1 jr^jani nation, inachincs 



Specialized fieneral 



"Secretarial courses 



l^conomics, .sociolo;v 



All 5cionce and M^cial 
science 



Case studios, dictatiii}; 
ei| uipiDent 

Psycholofiy 



ii;!, sliorthand 



Secretarial practice, 
shorthand, typing 
niath, accoantinc 

Typinj;, shorthand, 
linnlish composition, 
data proccssinj; 



Secretarial courses, 
business law 



>ecretarv' 



'le art, I nil 
uMi'nv"'.' 



i i '. cret iri i| 



^'Ci fare llni t 
■\ SSI Slant 



^tenoi; raphe r 



Secretarial course? 
l:nglish, business 

Secretarial practice, 
shorthand, typini;, 
business coiniiiunications 



Economies 



Business machines, 
<lata processing 



lluiiian relations 



Typini;, shorthand, 
secretarial practice 



70 I Typini;, tabulation;;, 
v^nrkin.t: with nuiiibcrs 



Anerican fioverninent, 

ecnnonics.psycholofjy, 

i-.nplish 



Speech, business law 



I'-nglisb, conposition, 
business communications 



Secretarial accountint; 



Business machines 



l^uhlic relations 



erJc 



I:ni;li''Ji, shorthand, 
! ranscription 



Shorthand, typing, 
secretarial practice 



Typinc. management, 
business coninunicatioiis 



Learning to use fnodcrn 
inachines i; how to fix 
when somethint! poes 
wronR 



Psycholoj;y, economics 



1 

1 



^r^liMtrs who -iccopte.l full-ricie positions after iiraduation, Snra^ just did not list a.i; 



' ''ting i.f "r\a'pi KMiji heiiefit" (T "sone benefit/' 



i„r i,:.'AiiiiA!i'.' \ M v'lM ill [III, anihi,;; \M' akian df vitiiiy iii mu\] in Ai:iiir\'iN(; thhk i:ari;ik i;om.s 



|i,r,n!iijli"> \i:a'|ilifii; ,i FiilMiiro Position Aftor Gr.'iilDatioiil ' 



iMilNLIidM, riCHMiLiHill.S IHVISION 



HA 1)1' \l 'MM 


1 1 ri i 






S O F ^^^^ 

— , ^-^^ . 


AI{US KIILKl! HURL 
PHIirAHATION IS W^liWlB 


l'>ll 1 liDl' 

' (HI . ' r M. t ! "i 


• •■■ • - 


(ll) 


Survrvwii; 1 l| 1 [ , 

luu IJiiii; const met ion 


Hath, draft nil! 




'III 1 ll Ml 

1 t'l'.f r 1' f I'll! 


I'm (ill (.'.irpfiitiT 




Archiiectiir.ll drawiiik!, 


Lsliiiiatinti, nasonrv 


Contract nit: 






m\haiiKal hiiiipniriil , 
^iirvi'v'iii|: 






Mil Miii; 
1 ,f rut ( 1011 


tor iVm1|i 




Survevifij;, streiif;th of 
^latrrial, structural 
lies 1 (111, Jraftiiif; 


lionstruction, lahor 
relations, drafting 


Physics, economics 


.'III 111) \\\\ 
' ;j(r.ir,u I It'll 


(.Oii'iul taiit 


(.11 


Praftinp, (mure Jotail) 


Steel loading, loading 
of heams, effect of 
wind 1, carthquiiles 


lilectrical layout of 
liilhtini;, plumbini; 


liiii Idiii.i; 
I oir.lriK iioii 


Uiiitr.jL't iiu; 


(/) 


i;oii^triiction I, 11, 111, 
IV 


Mechanical eqinpiDent 


fi constructini; 
(practical not theory) _ 


I'Mii lilin^ 
i.aii-.i nn;t I'Hi 


r'r.itl'in;in 


Ml 


All construction fi math 
courses 


I hysics 




i-.iii IJi.'U 




()(. 


.^lath, basic conslruciion 


Physics, ilraftuu; 


Construction inspection 


Hi'ih.ini L.il 
Kjti ;iiiirtit for 
'4i[ iJin,;; 


j — 

riuitoi|r.i[tlier/ 
Art ill rector 


o; 


Construction seninar 


IMunihinti, construction 


Actual doalinp, with 
people 


f i|iii]ii!UMi^ tOr 
iHii Miiu;^'* 


Appront i^r 
M(M;iifilter 


(>7 


Neldiiif;, lieitmi; 
controls, seminars, 
est iniatiiH; 


hlectruMl pneumatic 
controls, account inc 


l.ncinccrini; lahor 
relations, econofiii:s 


H'MVv (.oust ni'. ' 


l'r:ift n 




Structural draft ini;, 
strength of Materials 


Survo/ini; 




^r^'liitcctiir.tl 
I iiirU rui't ion 


M'lf-enployotl 
honit> Const nic lion 


70 


All math courses, 
necliniiical o^niipnciit 
technical courses 


(lencral studies 


Business, iDananement 
record keepin): 


1.1 \\]\ 

■..;i:iitriK'M.»[i 


irchitoituriil 

l^r.iflsci;! 11 


Ml 


Str'nah of natcrials, 
ilr;iftin(;, construction 




Hodular or paneti:ed 
tvpe of bill Idin^ 


l.oiiNtrtu't lOii 
Trchnolojv 


lofporalc 
Srcretarv 




iiraftinj;, nath, 
enciiiCenne construction, 
contracting 


Accountinc 


Accounting phys'cs 


rotistriK't lofi 
Tcchnolo;;y 


,-\pp rent ICO 
Br'.ckUypr 


71/ 


Calculus, construction 
\ drafting., survey ini; 
I f, II, sewajic trcatfnent 


Mechanics, physics, 
econofnics 
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EM;i!,L,'flI.',^ 



(Continued) 



I 



: ;i,i::'.'t'ri:u: 
!i\.':iiiLi;i:i 



; Ii'cliiiicai 



I 



.11;^ I nee r 



l!r.:iiK;]v [ifSiiMirr 



111 



tOUEStS OF 



T7-\T 



llUiVU III; 



SOME BF„\'EFIT 



IniNr relations seminar, 
architectural Jr;iftin,i; 



Siirveyin;;, !!:;,;liii'3y 
structures, strength of 
iijaterials, concrete 



Trirononetry, csncrete, 
sli :e rule 



t:oiistructioii 



Surveyinp, hipjiway 
construction S tlesip, 
iiattiematics 



Hatlieioatics 



tnijlish 



Enjlisti, «th, piivsics 



Ml Jraftin? courses, 
cnj;inecrinf! tcciino!o!;y 



AREAS WHERE MORE 
PREPARATION IS REQUIPED 



fsycholosy, sociolojy, 

ic speal.ing 



Field trips to major 
construction sites 
should lie used more 
extensive^ 



Calculus, survcyinj:,, 
physics, draftini; 



lliplivay ijeoraetrics, 
computer technoloiiy 



,i!l ,;r;iili;ati"; Kiio accepttt! a full-tine position after graduation, Some just did not list any 
of "eJct'Pt liiiKil lioncfit" or "some benefit. " 



0,iO 

L!\jli 



VM. r,k,\l)llATI:S' AWtSSMENT OF THi; COUDSilS AND AkLAS OF STUDY OF BENEFIT IN ACHIEVING THEIR CAREER GOALS 
(GraJuatos Accepting a Full-Tiuie Posi:ion After Graduation)* 
\:n- C FOOD SERVICES MANAGEMENT 



I'llhSLNT 

,10 :i Tll'Ll, 



COURSES OF 



liHAD. !-;^CEPTIO,\AL BENEFIT 



■■ BENEFIT 



AREAS KIIERE MORE 
PREPARATION IS REARED 



Hotd, t-'citaurini 
fl,i::.i .,''i';iit 



Food Diri'Ctof 


do 


Food 1, 11, 111, food 

c:]iiipinent, beverage 
control 


Front office inanage- 
ioent, hotel accounting 


Food i^ersonnel 
management, accounting 


Haiia(:cr, brivi- 
In iJcstaurant 


()■; 


Hotel accounting, 
liiaiiagoiDent of food 
nrndiirtinn 


Food purchasing, foods 


Area concerning fast 
serving drive-ins, 
chain ooerations 


'^lanaiiing 
i'lrcctor 


{)! 


business comiiiunications, 
Lnglish composition 


Accounting, hotel 
accounting 


Found courses and text 
complete 


.^lafiager, 
Foods cofupaiiy 


t)7 


Cooking food J, II, III, 
IV, V 




Practical experience 


Assistant 
iMct iDiaii 


(>7 


Nutrition, diet therapy, 
quantity foods 


Equipment 


Equipment, sanitation, 
puniic neaitn laws 
governing food service 
establishments 


Food Service 
Sales Cu/oultaiit 


68 


Courses that provide 
practical application, 
t.o! lege Hotel in 
Stamford 


All courses 


Practical experience at 
college 


Kitchen 
Supervisor 


OS 


Nutrition, comniunications 
c|uantity food production 


Accounting, ingiisn 
composition 


jiULniion, oici uici- 
apy, communications 


Lonsultant of 
feedinj; proprams 
for youth and 
elderly 




CrtAf]c 1 Tl ITT TV 
rOOQS 1 , 11, 1 i I , IV, 

catering, psychology, 
food purchasing, 
food equipment, 
personnel manageiDcnt 


Appftiinf 1 nn 
ALLUUIl I 1 


Fnnd rhf^mi^trv hand- 
ling of employees 


Food Manager 


70 


hnglish 


Microbiology 


Hotel accounting or 
general accounting 


Cook-liakcr 


70 




Food preparation, 
food I, II, III 




Cranch Manager 


ID 




Social sciences, should 
be more related though 




Night Manager 


70 


Sociology, psychology 


Front desk managciiient 


EiDployer-cniployee 
relations 



HOTEL, mUlim 5 FOOD SERVICES .MANAGEMENT (Continura) 



mi AI DliLHI 






COURSES OF 


ARFAS WHERE MORE 


JOii IITlf 


GKAIJ. 


E](CEPTI0NAL BENEFIT 


SOME EE'i'EFIT ~" 


PRFPARATION IS REQUIRED 


ilotrl 1;iii:ii;i>(]]'j!it 


P'jrctiasini; 

A Jit; fit 


fid 


Purcliasini;, personnel 
manai;eiiicnl 


Foods, accountinji 






Host, CocUail 
Loufii;c 


(w 


All IIRIM courses 


Central studies 


Hotel law, insurance 
liabilities, suits 




liafe !lelpcr 


(j7 


Dun therapy, nutrition 


Fersonnel manacenient 




!i!.";l;ji;rjni 

llllaiie^Cllt 


Haiiai;rr 


70 

1 V 


Foods, all IIRIiM courses 


Mathematics 




kcstauraiit 


Pantrviiian 


70 


Catering, foods fi labs, 
menu planning, public 
speaking 


Sales promotion, hotel 
law, nutrition 


Foods 5 labs, catering, 
purchasing 



3«h:5 fiDt incliule all jiradiiates m accqitd a full-time position after graduation, Sow just did not list 
courses as lifiDj; of "cueptional hcncfit" or "some benefit/' 



H 




Uif ukAI)(|.\TES' AS-JESiHEM OF THE COURSES m AREAS IjF STUOy OF BEN'EFIT IN ACHIEVING THEIR CAREER GOALS 
(Graduates Accepting a Fiill-Tinie Position afte: (I, .niiiation]* 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION 



PKLSBT TRA.NSFER COURSES OF AREAS WHERE MORE 



f'lAJOl? AT DELHI JOI; TITLl PROGRAM EKCEPTIONAL BENEFIT SOME BENEFIT PREPARATION IS RE()IIIRED ' 





Draftsman 




Drafting 






r. I C u 4 1 1 1 1 V 


r. 1 1 L I ri c i a n | 




VULJLlUUdi iltlini..il.y 


r. IILUIL lillUll 

heating, air condition- 
in^!, water waste, 
water treatment 


iituunj;, air 
conditioning 


Masonry 


Mason 

Apprentice 




Vo-etl oiasonry 




Print reading 


Masonry 


Carpenter 




Carpentry, masonry 


Carpentry, masonry 




Carpentry 


liridRf 

Construction 
Carpenter 




Carpentry 






Curpeatrv/ 

I ' 

Masonry 


Millwork f, 
Estifnatin)! 


, , 


Carpentry 


Masonry 


Carpentry 




All to Mechanics 


•^Lito ."^lechanic 




Shop 

r 


Theory 




Auto ^Icchanics 


Hechanic 




Auto Mechanics 






Secretarial 


Cashier* 
Secretary 




Business correspon- 
dence, accbuntinj; 


Business law 


Accounting 


\ursin(! 






Anatomy, pharmacology 


All courses 


Nutrition 



' Does inclihle j;raciu;itos hId acci'pted a full-tini- position after jjraJuation. Some just did not list anv 
courses as hoiiii: nf " cuejit ioiial benefit" or "some benefit." 
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APPENDIX D 



GRADUATES' ASSESSMENT OF COURSES TAKEN 
AT DELHI HELPFUL FOR PURPOSES OTHER 
THAN POSSIBLE TRANSFER CREDIT 
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CuUkSES TAKEN AT DELHI IIHLPFUL FOR PURPOSES 

OMR m\ POSSIBLE TRANSFER CREDIT 
(GnJuatei hlio Transferred Af^e^ Graduation*) 



l.:M;i\hl;l(l,\G TECHNOLOGIES DIVISION 



H'Jf)!-! AT Iil.Llll 


yi .^'.F 




COlJRStS AT DCLIII WHICH WliRI! 
11 MOSTin.LPFlJL 2) SECOND MOST HELPFUL 


COMMliNTS (1, 2) 


i'lii iuii)^; [jtihtriiiti:)]i 




iliulJiTL; i))[i^tniL'tiuii 


All i r.i:> ml; Courses 


Wood Construction 
Courses 


1) Receive a great deal of 

sat is Friction 
I) Helps me to talk bowledg- 
ably with subcontractors, 


r.'iil'Jifij; T"!!-. true I i 01! 


,^ ^ 


liidii^inal Arl^ 


RuiUmg Con^^truction 1-V 


Drafting 


1] Insight to instruction 
Uspful to li f p 

2] Useful in everyday life. 


Hill IdiDU Oi[|--.t ruction 


■ 

I)' 


Biiildiii^! lioiistnictMin 


HiiiKling Construction 1-6 


Statics 1, Strength 
of Materials 


1) Provided excellent back- 
grojJid knowledge. 

2) Proviued good all-around 
knowledge of "a structure." 


Hill id irif[ (!oii:i t nil 1 11)11 

M 




Civil liii^ifiL^iTi ii|; 


Surveying, Construction 


General Lducation 
Courses 


helpful. 
2) Helpful to learn specific 
study habits needed for 
many (much too many) general 
cducatic" courses at West 

viigiiiia ill vOiiy. 


Hnildiiii; (!i)ir.triiLti()ii 

— j 


"'(1 


'\rihitt'ctiir;il FechnuhMiy 


Modanical Hquipment, Law 5 
Contracting, Architectural 
[►rawing 


Const'.niction Labs in 
general 


1) Gave a better background in 
field than any other courses 
understood them well, 

21 Prni/idpfl anoH "hintk nn" 

experience. 


Civil Techno loj;y 


()() 


hlcctrniiic Technolojiy 


hnglish Drafting 


1) Communication with other 
people. 

2] Understanding of tech. draw- 
ings, 


Civil Tcchnolo(iy 


o; 


Civil linjiinecrinji 


Surveying 1 fi 11 


1) Helped in work. 


Civil Technology 


(.; 


Civil Hngincerinj; 


Architectural Drawing I- III 


1) To secure drafting job after 
bachelor's degree* 


ERLC 
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W i'iij!! 



i::^Cl^.[:i:M\G TlXITOLOGlES DIVISION (coniiiiiiud) 
COURSliS AT DliUlI WHICH WESF 



r" 



tor Bill Mini'-; 



03 



Mechanical 
tor Huihiifijjs 



IfiiliiU'iTiii^; 



1 



inni flooring 



i,i;iiii'eri;i^ 



:\p!)!iC(J 1 



i^lcctiaiiical linjjiiicvrin)^ 



were he 







il I'oiisirijction 


"^troii^tti Courses Siirvi-vii]^ 



riivsics 



CalciiUiS 



All I'oorscs taU'n Kere very miicli needed, 
Cannot single out one. 



lin^lish Composition 



Tri^onoiiiet7, Calculus applied Welding 



Industrial Arts tduca'iion linglish Composition 



m\ms fi, I) 



Gave a broad knowledge of 
engineering, mathematics, 
!ind .sciences to help in 
college studies. 



1) Pid 'ots of design wrL 
1) MM in plan interpreta- 
tion and takcoffs, 



1) Helped to be lEorc creative 
and loosen up. 

2) Opportunity to lister to 
others, talk to others, 
share ideas 5 experiences. 



1) Practical 

2) Helped select alternative 
vocation. 



1) Ose it all the time. 



* Does not include all graduates who transferred after graduation. Some just did not list any courses as being "most helpful" or 
second most helpful. ' 



COURStS TAKEN AT DEUIl IIELPFUL FOR PURPOSES 

aWB THAN POSSIBLE TRANSFER CREDIT 
(Graduates Wio Transferred After Graduation*) 

O'niU Ri;STAlJR/\NT, FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT DIVISION 



HUOK AT liMJll 
hx)d Scrviics 



lint r I ManajjCBcnt 



Ikjlcl Managcicnl 



lk)tet Hojiagcacnt 



lioicl )lwjf;cicnt 



yi:AR 

MUOH afii:k i; 



Hotel Manii{caeiit 



Hotel IbiiteieQt 



Vocational lidiication 



(>() 



67 



()9 



by 



70 



Hotel Administrati 



Hotel /^ministration 



Food Science 



Hotel ^^ Restaurant 
Manaj^coient 



Hotel Manajjeraent 



Hotel 5 Restaurant 
Hanageoent 



70 



tntooology 



Hotel Adiinistrntion 



COURSES AT DELHI WHICH WERE 



MOST llHLPFUl 



2) SECOND HOST IIELPFUL COMMENTS (U 2) 



Cooking Courses - Foods 



Science, English 
Composition 



Accounting 



Purchasing and 
Merchandising 



English Composition, Foods MI, 
Purchasing 



General Studies 



Personnel Management 



English Composition 



Accounting, Law, English 
Composition, Beverage Control 



Foods, Microbiology, 
Chemistry, History, 
Hath of Finance 



1) Experience 
2] Maturation 



1) Record keeping. 

2) Correct buying procedure 
and promotion of sales. 



1] All Hotel courses were 
relevant fi probably proved 
to be equally helpful in 
practical application. 



1) Provided for more well- 
rounded person regardless of 
field entered into later. 



1) Must deal with people every- 
day 5 this course helps one 
know how to handle certain 
situations. 



1) Led to discovery of oneself. 



Seminar 



1) Provided an opportunity for 
everyone to relate experiences 
and knowledge to others. 
Many new ideas 5 techniques 
Were discussed 5 evaluated. 



All were helpful, general 
studies and najors. 
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1 mmm IJIVISIQN (contiimeJ) 



l/UUI! ,\| II' 



l'i-.t.iiir;iiil 

''illl.llTllll'Ilt 



1 1' I MWimi 



iiaiieiiiL'iit 



FooJs, Catcrinu 



I) m^l) MOST llliL 



Personnel f| Front 
Office Hanagement 



mm (1,2) 



I) toletlge of etjuipnent and 
liow it works, liow to place 
it in kitchen, art of buying 



2) Ondcrstaniiing labor, gave a 
'feel' of the industry and 
enabled me to obtain a part- 
time job as front office 
cashier. 



Personnel Manage- 
ment 



1) Gets you into the kitclien 
to see what's going on. 

2) Gives you a basis to act as 
a manager - compassion and 
a work-together attitude. 



\w> not incliiik' ;i 
\am\ most 



rjjiiatL' 



s who iraasferred after graduation, Some just did not list any courses as being "most helpful" 



or 



00 
0 



hi 



COIJIlSliS im AT DhlJII IIELPFI 

i)Tlll;l( POSSIBLE Tl 
llir;iJu;iti."^ Wio Ti';iii:.fcrreJ After (Iraduatioii*) 

AliKlClll.TUKi: DIVISION 

COIII{SI;S AT 











]] SECOND MOST IIEPFUL 


COMMENTS (1,2) 


\.Ml.i]lt'ir:il 






Public Speaking 


Genetics 


1) RaMc principles used in 
many courses 


'\>;rK'jltiir:il liir iiics-. 




I.Jiicatiun 






.\]ii'!ul llD.liaiiitrv 






Meld Crops 


Farm Manajjeiiient 


1) Closely related to present 

occupation. 
2] Same cominent as 1). 


\u:".\\ Sui'IK'i" 


()ti 


Biulcijical Science 


Zoonoses ^ Animal Care 
linijlish 


1] Directly applicable to my 
job. English always 
necessary, 


\rniMl Iciiiiii' 


()() 


Hiolujjy ' Niirsinj; 


Chemistry 


/berican Government 


1) Good scientific basis. 

2) Steered in direction of 
personal interest. 


■1(1 una 1 Scu'iicc 




lidiication 


l:nj;lish Composition 


Animal Sciences 


1) Awareness. 

2) Background knowledge. 




{)() 




Chemistry 


All Courses 


1) Helped in further study. 

2) Helped in thinking things out 


Anifiial Suofici' 




luldlifu Manajjeiiient 


Anatomy, Physiology, 
Histology 


Chemistry 


1) Basic background for future 
courses. 

2; lleadstart on future chemistry 
courses. 


Aiiiiiial Science 




None noted 


:\nimal Science I ii 11 
Lab Animal Science 11 


Histology Tech, 


1) Good background to obtain job. 
2] Same comment as 1). 


liairy Sbciicc 


:i) 


Dairy Science 


Microbiology 


Engli:;h Composition 


1] Baric principles used in 
many courses, 



iMes not incliJilo all. i;r.idii;itcs who tniiisferrcd ;iftor graduation, Some just did not list any courses as being "most helpful" or 
"second most helpful." 
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COURSES TAKEN AT DEUII HELPFUL FOR PURPOSES 

OTHER m POSSIBLE TRANSFER CREDIT 
(Graduates Who Transferred After Graduation'] 
DIVISION or BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



^lAJOl^ Al" iilJJll 


YI.AR 


VIUOR AFTIiH C.ll\l)IIATION 


COURSES AT DELHI WHICH WERE 
1) MOST HELPFUL 2] SECOND MOSTIIELPFUL 


COMMENTS (1, 2) 


(\i counting 


()() 


Piibl ic Accounting 


Major courses in Accounting 


1) Formed basis for current job. 


Ac'.'iMiiitini; 


()() 


Teaching (Business) 


iVninp 


11 [ho fnr n/irt timp ioh*5 


Aa'ounttnji 




Accounting 




1) Major field 


(V:oM)ii( mg 


()',) 


Tublie Accounting 




Little relationship with 
courses when transferred, 


Hij^iiioss Miiniigcmunt 


()() 


Business Administration 


Accounting 1, 2, 3 


1) Helped in transferring and 
present business. 


Bii;;in(.".s Man;jgoiiicnt 


{)() 


Business Management 


All Management courses 


1) Many principles can be 
applied to present position. 


liusiiii'ss Management 


(i7 


Business Administration 


Financial Analysis, Human English 
Relations, Business Organiza- 
tion, Management 


1) More insight to enterprise 
system 

2) Helped communicate better. 
Built up confidence. 


liij:iiiiess Management 


b? 


Business Management 


Public Speaking Accounting 


1] Helped organize thoughts to 

express clearly. 
2) Gave theory to advance to 

present job level. 


Business Management 


f)H 


Marketing 


Psychology, Business Organ- Principles of Mar- 
ization, Sociology keting, Retailing 


1) Gained a better understand- 
ing of people and business 
theories, 


Business Management 




Business Administration 


Elementary Probability 5 Statis- 
tics, Economics, Management Courses 


1) Have taken further courses 
in those fields. 


Business Management 


:o 


General Business 


Production Management Human Relations 
^ .11 ... , „, i - , — ^ — — ■I.I II ■ 1 


1] Highly informative, not just 

memorization. 
2) Gave insight as to what 

business is like. 


Marketing 




Business Marketing 


Personnel Relations 


1) Gained a better understand- 
ing of people and business^) ^ 
theories. 


Secretarial Science 


66 


Secondary Education 


Shorthand Secretarial Practice 


1) Helpful in taking notes. 

2) Gave well-rounded experience 
in my field. 



;k)cs not include all ^raduati-s who transferred after graduation. Some just did not list any courses as being "most helpful" or 
"second lost helpful." 
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GENERAL COMMENTS AND 
TESTIMONY OF GRADUATES 
IN EVALUATING THEIR EXPERIENCES 



PART A 



Includes All Graduates' Evaluation 
of Delhi Experiences 



PART B 



Includes Only Graduates Accepting 
A Full-Time Position After 
Graduation 



PART C 



Includes Only Graduates Transferring 
After Graduation From Delhi 
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I^AKT A 

GIINHRAL CONLMHNTS Ol- GlMDUATLiS 
iiVALUATING THlilR DliLHI liXPiiRI liNCHS 

A numhtM- of opportunities were provided for the graduates to 
make general comments regarding their experiences at Delhi. Tlie 
content of these has been classified by major emphasis for each of 
the academic divisions at the College. These are presented below 
in summary form and without further comment. 

Classification System 

1 . General 

2. Curriculum 

3. Faculty 

4 . Instruction 

5. Guidance 5 Counseling 

6. New Insights of Graduates 

7. Placement 
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AGRICULTURE DIVISION 
1 . General 



I'ART A 



-I would recommend Delhi to anyone who is looking for a small 
col lege but a good academic program." 

Zunded""J;°"'\';'^"''"" "^^"'"^ practical and well 

rounded. It could serve either as terminal education or be suited 
or future pursuits. Technical schools such as Delhi are serv m 
an important function and should not be altered to become liberal arts 
or general education oriented." noerai arts 



Curriculum 



"Delhi did a good job preparing me for the three jobs I have held 

Uiriotl "ch"f- '^^'^ ^^^^"^"^ ' -^1^"'^ have go ?en 

the jobs, much less being able to perform in a qualified manner." 

"College farm not used enough for educational purposes." 

"I feel that the Animal Husbandry students should have more practical 
experience on the farm. A graduate who has had very litUe Sica 
experience finds a herdsman job very difficult." practical 

"In the Animal Science curriculum, there could be more practical 
experiences. (Maybe there is by now.)" practical 

"When [ attended Delhi the courses were inadequate and not specialized 
enough to prepare me for my present employment." specialized 

"I believe the Animal Science students should have had more practical 
vet or . college vet for a week just as though he were starting a job." 

Scl^"e'ext'enip 1 organization and direction. Small Animal 

.•r>Lien(.e extended into large animal too far." 

"I feel that the Animal Science Department does a wonderful job of 

M K , ^''^ h^ °f g^^at help to students if there 

could be a clinic set up so students would get mo^e practical eipe^ience 
and see what they are getting into." ^ experience 

"General studies should not be overwhelming in their number. Practical 

u:p':;;:nc:;'''"^ '^^^ ^'^'^ ^^"^^ '^^^y - °' p--'^ 
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Fsicul ty 

"(icneral Studies professors were well qualified hut lacked experience." 

'•I felt that my professors in the Animal Science mrnculiun were very 
j:o()tl . " ' 

"Instructors in my division were willing to help more and relationship 
was more relaxed ;ind found that some of the general studies instructors 
wore less willing to participate with students and classroom atmosphere 
was rather stifled." 

Instruct ion 



As with most educational institutions, I found that several instructors 
wore using teaching methods that were outdated by about 30 years. Times 
change ;ind this dictates that education must change with the pace set by 
the needs of the people in an active society." 

"I felt that my subjects in the Animal Science curriculum were not to be 
understood but were to be memorized. And memo ".zation is not at all a 
good way of retaining knowledge -- at least for me. In a iii^th's time 
I would forget what I studied if it was particularly technical, which 
all the Animal Science courses were . . . very technical. I feel courses 
shouldn't be taught as rote memorization, but with a lasting understanding. 

"Very few colleges seem to employ instructors capable of transforming 
theory into practical application." 

"Some happy medium should be reached on grading techniques and true- 
t^alse tests -- out . " 

"College is 10-15 years behind times. College was comprised of instructors 
Who went to school, worked a few years in occupation and are now teaching, 
(.reatest drawback is archaic way of thinking and inability to allow for 
the development of new ideas. Kind of like a generation gap in education." 

"All of my courses in animal science have been helpful in my present job 
at one time or another and the experience my instructors had in the fieli 
Was also very helpful when at Delhi." 



Guidance f. Counseling 

"Faculty advisor did fine job." 

"Too many students in college don't know what they want to do after 
graduation. Too many students don't go into the field they studied in 
college; maybe with some more or- cling it would be of some benefit." 

't C • ) 
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AliHICm.TUki: Ul visio n (coruinucd) „,„,,. , 

5. (Guidance ('ounsolin^ (continued) 

"Faculty members in Animal Science Division were must williiu^ and 
helpful to counsel 

"Counseling should have realized I should not have been in Animal 
Science. " 

"l found the Counseling Center very helpful when a Jew person 1 
proh lems arose . " 

"Kound Counsel inj^ Center able to yive tests but little guidance," 
"No real difficulties ever arose." 

"The Admissions center tells an Animal Science student that the course is 
acceptable as pre-vet when, in fact, it is not." 

New Insights of Graduates 

"A good place to find out what I didn»t know about myself." 

"[ would have taken different courses in high school and gone to 
Delhi; Then gone on to higher education afterward." 

"A tr:insfer student going to Cornell gets hit hard in physical, bio- 
logical and social sciences. Students should try to get these courses 
at a 2 year college to make it easier for them. Be prepared to transfer 
the first year at Delhi and take a straight general studies curriculum." 

"Upon leaving Delhi, I would have gone directly to a four year school 
instead of getting drafted," 

"Would not have delayed transferring and taken a job," 

"May have gone to a 'trade' school after graduation from high school." 
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DIVISION 01' BlISlNfiSS M^VN/VU.MiiNT 



I'AKT A 



1 . (KMiora 1 

'M think faculty mombcM's should he aware that there is a great deal of 
cheating and 'brown-nosing* from students generally. It's difficult 
to rec(\;{ni:e, but I feel there is much more than they think. The college 
and Its efforts as a whole are very good. (The best in my book!)" 

fl visualized Pelhi college) as "A place to seek refuge from the draft." 

"I would have worked harder to make Delhi a place students could enjoy." 

"Delhi is a fmitastic place! I really enjoyed it there," 

(I visual izeu Delhi college) as "A place to get away from home." 

"Somehow the atmosphere on campus while I was there was more a 'suitcase 
college' than of anything else causing for less interest in any courses 
even though I did want to learn." 

"Keep Dellii a small college imd it will be rewarding to everyone," 

"I watched the college change in many ways during my two years, and I 
think that Delhi has profited by it. Academically I felt that I got a 
good education while there. The majority of the faculty I came in contact 
with were very fine. Socially, where the college fell down but I 
believe since I left many changes in the right direction were made, I 
enjoyed attending Delhi and it helped me in many ways. Keep it up!" 

(I visualized Delhi college) as "A stepping stone for BS degree." 

•*0n the whole, the instructors did a good job. Disagreed with their 
methods sometimes. Delhi needs more social activities for students." 

"flad hoped for opportunity to meet many interesting and exciting people 
and perhaps even a husband." 

"Going to Delhi Tech was a great experience and i have many fond memories. 
Although now I'm raising a family, I do hope to eventually get four years 
of college and I know Delhi will be a valuable experience." 

(Airr icul um 

"I entered the Secretarial Science program which was a repeat of high 
school. Wish I'd been encouraged into another field." 

"When I selected Secretarial I had no prior training in High School. Upon 
starting classes, the majority of students had taken commercial courses 
throughout high school and my college prep courses were of no help." 
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DIVISION OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (continued) 



PART A 



Cumcul um (continued) 

"In the Business Division, the curriculum majors were very closely 
related to each other which led to confusion. I chose marketing as a 
major. However, throughout my two years I felt I was in business 
admini strat ion. " 

"I tinnk Delhi should stress individual problem solving and general 
theory. In my field, each company has their own way of dealing with 
each specific problem." 

•'Usually all theory and principles. Few 'hands-on* practical applications . 

"I think that the secretarial course was too specialized for woiking in 
a small office. I found that things are quite different working for a 
con)oration. Example: 50% of my time was used in training for short- 
hand on the job I have used it maybe five times in one year and it 
just seems that I could have spent the time training for some other 
aspect of secretarial work." 

"Unfortunately, much of the training I received at Delhi was almost a 
repeat of high school at least in my major. More information about 
the individual's knowledge when he enters Delhi should be obtained to 
put that individual in the courses suited for him." 

"Although I felt that there was too much gener:: studies for each curriculum, 
I still feel that it does make for a more well-rounded background later on." 

"Too much general studies. Half the courses were impractical and will 
never be used J " 

"I felt that I was required to take quite a few courses which were of no 
value to me and a waste of time. There was a very limited * freedom of 
choice' as far as subjects were concerned." 

"I found little room to alter my program while at Delhi in order to aid 
m career planning." 

"Curriculur. information found in t!ie college handbook was accurate, but 
the actual presentation of the course material left much to be desired, 
[•acts were given » but reasoning and application of the facts were left 
to the individual's imagination or lack of imagination." 

"WoulJ have chosen a different curriculum major in college. This, I 
believe, is and was the greatest difficulty with students whom I know. 
(Certain curriculum were very binding and if one found that they were 
unhappy with course, it was very difficult to change without almost 
starting over again." 
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DIVISION OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (continued) 



PART A 



3. Faculty j 

•The professors, while mostly instructors, really did a good job of 
teaching as compared to the doctors at SUNY at Albany who thought 
themselves so advanced they did not teach. 

"In my major curriculum, the faculty provided a good balance between 
academic competence and experience in their field. However, in regard 
to the general studies courses, they were well qualified academically 
but not experienced in their field." 

"Student-faculty relationship should be ou a more informal level. This 
often enables better communications. There was a good line of communica- 
tions between students and most of the younger faculty members. Some of 
the more experienced faculty would not let formality give way." 

"Although it seems irrelevant now, it seemed that some secretarial 
professors chose 'favorites.' Those girls who belonged to sororities, 
or those who would make displays on bulletin boards, seemed to be 
'exempt' from disciplinary comments, etc." 

"Faculty and their teaching habits should be closely observed." 

"I had some excellent instructors, but many were lax and seemed uninterested 
in their own subject: Very routine, by-the-book classes. I can read a 
textbook and don't care to pay to have an instructor read it to me." 

"I don't want to condemn all the instructors, but my consensus of opinion 
is for an unsatisfactory relationship. I distinctly remember many instances 
of difficulty when the instructor announce' that things would be his way 
and there would be no exceptions. Perhaps there is not enough training in 
effective human relations." 

"Some of the professors I had were well balanced in their field and 
helped me considerably." 



4 . Instruction 

"Some courses (especially marketing) could be passed simply by class 
attendance and reading the text." 

"The educational experiences at Delhi were far more demanding than 
stimul at ing . " . 
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DIVISION OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (continued) 



PART A 



5 . Guidance 5 Counseling 

"Faculty members helped a great deal if I took the initiative to seek 
them out and ask for advice and guidance." 

"If I hadn't had the talks I had with my professors I may never have 
stayed in Delhi. I feel if a student is happy in his major and satisfied 
with his professors, he needn^t use the counseling center for anything 
other than personal problems. I, fortunately, was able to turn to my 
professors for both academic and personal guidance." 

"I applied to New Paltz upon completion of studies at Delhi and when I 
went to register in September, they told me I would not be able to transfer 
half of my credits. So, I didn^t attend New Paltz and had to wait a 
semester before I enrolled at Hofstra. I felt Delhi didn^t provide 
adequate counseling as far as transferring to other colleges was concerned. 

"Student- instructor difficulties were solved by conferring with instructor 
and dorm director," 

"Counseling and guidance facilities were there and I knew it, but did not 
make good use of them." 

"Was not aware of what counseling center would or could do besides remedial 
reading aid. Fiad little faith in any kind of aid at the college because 
I recognized a need for change in the presentation of matter by most 
(but not all) of the faculty." 

"I found no personal interest extended towards me, but if there was, all 
of the above would have improved my :icademic advisement and career planning 

"V.is not aware of the limited span of courses that I had a choice of 
taking (electives, social sciences)." 

"I was uncertain of my future plans and made no use of the counseling 
center. " 

"I got adequate guidance from individual teachers instead of the so-called 
center. " 

"Counseling and guidance assistance by faculty advisor was little help." 

6. New Insights of Graduates 

"Would have chosen a different curriculum major from the beginning because 
I changed while there." 

"Delhi was definitely a turning point in my life and helped me in countless 
ways. Nothing could have been better for me!!*' 
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DIVISION OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (continued) 



PART A 



6. New Insights of Graduates (continued) 

"I think I would have done everything just as I did do it only with 

more determination and confidence in myself. I am more than happy with 

my job and when I look back on my days at Delhi, I remember how I constantly 

worried about grades and my job qualifications.** 

"If I had to do it again--rd do it again! My years at Delhi helped me 
to achieve maturity, self-confidence and added knowledge. I loved my 
major because of its applicability in today's world. I feel the friendly 
teacher-student atmosphere is a vital aspect. There are too many graduates 
today who are academic scholars, but are afraid to speak up and voice 
opinions, thus lacking the self-confidnece necessary in today's world.'' 

/'I think if we all had the opportunity to 'do it over again,' we'd put 
forth more effort." 

"I don't think I had any strong attributes or qualities, just a desire to 
learn how to type and take shorthand," 

"Would have gone to another two-year college for educational reasons, not 
social . " 

"I almost said I would have worked harder in high school and at Delhi, but 
I think that the only gain would have been a higher numerical grade. I 
would have spread my time over more diversified interests to better prepare 
myself for a more meaningful life." 

"I had to learn to face characteristics of instructors I couldn't agree 
with or cope with at the time. Now, when similar situations come up, I 
can cope with them better because of these early experiences with the 
real i ties of 1 ife . " 

"I would not have quit Ohio State after graduation from Delhi." 

"I had no accounting background. I had taken college entrance in high 
school and I was not used to the accountants way of thinking." 
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ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES DIVISION 



PART A 



1 . General 

"I believe Delhi should do a better job of selling itself to 
prospective students. It has much to offer them.'* 

»*In general, I found my two years spent at Delhi to be an enjoyable, 
satisfying, and enlightening experience." 

"I feel far my needs, I couldn't have made a better choice when I cho 
Delhi for my place of higher education." 

''The overall experience at Delhi was valuable. I do feel that more 
time should be allowed for students to pursue special interests with 
faculty guidance. " 



2. Curriculum 

"Possibly your going to a semester system will enable more time in courses. 
Quarter system was too small, cramped, too much skipped over." 

"I generally find that employers are very satisfied with Delhi students 
Both National Homes and Southern Tier Iron have had a number of them. 
A course or part of one should be devoted to panelized or modular con- 
struction rather than »stick» building. This is the coming thing in 
light construction and was completely new to me after Delhi." 

"Many hours spent on 'hands-on» practical applications, but not realistic 
when applied to the construction industry." 

"The Architectural Department could put a little more emphasis on 
presentation of drawings, i.e., use of paints, ink, chalk, etc." 

"I would have liked additional courses in Reinforced Concrete and 
English usage." 

"I would have liked to have had greater insight in working in an office 
situation. " 



3. Faculty 

"Should institute a more stringent system of teacher evaluation. Most 
teachers very good. One or two in my experience were very, very bad: 
Out-dated teaching methods and no understanding of students." 

"I feel that the Construction Division faculty at Delhi was outstanding 
at .the time I was there. They were very much concerned with the academic 
achievement of the construction students and willingly gave extra help 
when it was desired." 
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ENGINEERING TEQINOLOGIES DIVISION (continued) p^R.j. ^ 

3. Faculty (continued) 

"They (the instructors) were all nice to know and have for friends." 

•I . Instruct ion 

"Course of study was good, but detail and relevant subject matter was 
not up to date. Procedures were not discussed enough or even 
thoroughly, to be helpful in business." 

"Have more qualified speakers from our fields; more field trips for 
on-site inspection and discussion; and more actual student related 
construction projects." 

"Not enough consideration given to what you really need to succeed in 
a field." 

(My Delhi educational experience was) "Demanding, but only in so far 
as 'busy work' was involved." 



5. Guidance S Counseling 

"Received most assistance from faculty." 

"I was guided in the right direction if I were to remain in the 
construction field. However, I became self-employed as a photographer 
and lost interest in construction." 

"All in all, it boiled down to the fact that I didn't know who I was or 
what I wanted to do. Delhi helped me get it together." 

"Very little attention was given to special aptitudes and abilities 
New and unconventional ideas and approaches were suppressed." 

"Could have used counseling, but I never did very much." 



• New Insights of Graduates 

"I would probably have enrolled in a heavy construction curriculum if 
Delhi had offered one. Heavy construction was the only major field that 
the Construction Division did not sufficiently cover. Civil Tech was 
basically oriented to road work, i.e., heavy highway application." 

"Would have entered the service before Delhi. I think I would have 
^lone much better with studies if I'd settled down somewhat before 
entering college." 
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ENGINEIiRING TECHNOLOGIES DIVISION (continued) 



PART A 



6. 



New Insights of Graduates (continued) 



"I became an individual, a leader rather than a follower.'* 

"Would have gone to Delhi before going to a 4-year school, thus, after 
the experience at Delhi a 4-year school would have been easier." 

"I think Delhi was good for me. It gave me confidence in myself. I 
feel now that I could go to most any four year school and do well. I feel 
that for many average high school students, myself included, the trans- 
ition from high school to a large four year college is often too much. 
Delhi, and colleges like it, are ideal for the average high school student. 
If he does well, he has built confidence in himself and would be accepted 
at a four year college.'' 

"Wished Delhi were a four year school." 

"I think Delhi should be a four year college; then you could stress 
more on each course of study. You would really be ready for the outside 
world." 



"Found that job interviews were very helpful. Found what employers 
expected of two year graduates. Broadened my horizons on the job market. 
Helped me to see what my potential was," 



7. 



PI acement 
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HOTEL, REiSTAURANT AND FOOD SERVICES MANAGEMENT DIVISION 



PART A 



1 . General 

"Hotel school was very good '64- '66, but I never realized how good 
until I transferred to a school that was supposed to be better." 

"I thoroughly enjoyed my two years of study at Delhi and highly 
recommend the College as a worthwhile institution for learning as 
well as for teaching an individual how to become responsible, 
respectable and an asset to the community living structure." 

"Delhi should have some form of cooperative education or work-study 
program off campus to broaden the student practical experiences." 

"Honestly, I felt trapped in the middle of nowhere and in the constant 
fear of flunking out. Later, when I got to know the place, I felt like 
it was fl) ♦A small college where an intimate student-teacher relationship 
could be developed. ' (2) 'A good place to explore and establish career 
and personal goals. ' " 

"I visualized Delhi as a school where one with no desire for an arts 
education could get an idea if he liked a technical field." 



C'urriculum 

"Not enough practical experiences were provided. One should have more 
cooperatives (chances to work for companies while in school). Make it 
a three year program including co-ops." 



3 . Faculty 

"Delhi provided an excellent stepping stone for me personally and for my 
later academic undertakings. I feel that a more selective system of 
choosing professors would upgrade the quality of education." 

"Wc all complained, wanting more to do with our major, but I found I 
liked general studies in the long run. I found the program at Delhi 
more realistic than at Denver University, though the professors knew 
their field, they were more interested in money outside the school 
and their egos than teaching." 
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HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND FOOD SERVICES MANAGEMENT DIVISION (continued) PART A 



4 . Instruction 

'*[ think the instructors in the General Studies Division could have 
related the particular course to the over-all major. In my case, it was 
Hotel Management. I think this would make many of the general studies 
courses which have to be taken, more interesting to students in what- 
ever curriculum they may have enrolled.'* 

"Considerable disagreement regarding the term at College Inn in Stamford. 
Gross waste of time, money, administrative planning, instruction, etc. 
Valuable only to Delhi as a mistake not to repeat." 

"I believe that "books" provide discipline and "hands-on" practical 
application provides the best course of action to follow." 

"What do you expect after the average American high school?" (Regarding 
there being a far greater demand , educationally , than expected.) 



5 . Guidance S Counseling 

"Things were pretty well preplanned by the school. I don't remember 
where I got information about Denver University. I remember some things 
that counselors said about going to D.U. that were true. Many things 
that you could consider counseling were talked about in classes." 

"Found Counseling Center tried to discourage me from continuing my 
education at a four-year University." 

"My psychology professor provided the best guidance.'* 

6 . New Insights of Graduates 

"Would have made greater effort to follow up with part-time classes aft^r 
graduation." 

"My two years at Delhi proved to me that my high school records could 
have been 100"a better." 

"Knowing what I know now about the restaurant industry, the only area that 
I wish I had changed was the curriculum. The sales field in restaurant 
equipment is much more lucrative and rewarding." 



IM a cement 



"Teach the students how to take interviews well. When I took different 
interviews, I was very nervous and did not know what to say half the time.** 
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VOCATIONAL HDUCATION DIVISION 



PART A 



1 . General 

"I think that the Vo-Ed program at Delhi is improving rapidly and 
does a good j ob . " 

"I visualized Delhi as a good place to meet different people." 

"I think there should have been more social activities.'' 

"Thought the College would give me a chance to live and learn with 
other students. In high school all I did was study, no social life." 



2 . Curriculujn 

"i thought that the Vo-Ed welding course was just a re-run of high school 
course in welding." 



3. Faculty 

"I found the instructor was quite helpful in any difficulties which 
occurred. " 



4 . Instruction 

"A set of standards should be set and followed through for all students. 
At times I found a laxness on the part of some instructors to let some 
students slide through without completion of required work." 

"The instructor I had had the ability to make the student think which 

idea of his was better by common sense on the student's part. The 

instructor just gave ideas for the student to ponder on, and then it 
was discussed in class." 



S . Guidance and Counseling 

"Did not know there was a Counseling Center for use of anything other 
than changing courses." 



6. New Insights of Graduates 

"I was glad to get out of Delhi and didn't like it while I was there, 
but at this time I am totally happy that I attended your college and 
had the instructor I did." 

"Would like to have taken the second year at Delhi." 
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PART B 



GENERAL COM^dENTS OF GRADUATES 
ACCEPTING A FULL-TIME POSITION 
AFTER GRADUATION FROM DEUH 

A number of opportunities were provided for the graduates to 
make general comments regarding their experiences at Delhi. The 
content of these has been classified by major emphasis for each of 
the academic divisions at the College. These are presented below 
in summary form and without further comment. 





Classification System 


1. 


General 


2 . 


Curriculum 


3. 


Facul ty 


4. 


Instruction 


S. 


Guidance 5 Counseling 


6. 


New Insights of Graduates 


7 . 


Placement 
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AGRICULTURE DIVISION 



PART B 



Curriculum 

"For an individual studying any phase of Dairy curricula, there should 
be more emphasis on Animal Husbandry. ' 

"In my experience with additional training and education since 
graduation from Delhi, I find I need training to move into new fields.'' 

"I feel that the Animal Husbandry students should have more practical 
experience on the farm. A graduate who has had very little practical 
experience finds a herdsman job very difficult." 

"I feel that if it were possible, itwould be better if students could 
get a broader knowledge of how machinery worte, safety, and get more 
practical experience. Courses have to be rushed too fast to get a 
good working knowledge of the farm operation." 

"When I attended Delhi, Animal Science entitled one to many, many 
Careers after graduation. So, I became a lab tech., which is one of the 
above careers, and failed to use much of the Animal Science curriculum. 
The curriculum is much too broad, trying to cover all those career 
opportunities because once you take up one of the careers, you find 
that the training at Delhi was not specific enough for you. One career 
it meets mainly is any type of veterinary work. This opportunity would 
make use of all of the Animal Science curriculum." 

"The college was a disappointment to me in that after completion of my 
courses, I found myself unprepared for either work as a laboratory 
technician or veterinary assistant. It took almost 8 months of training 
in my position before I considered myself an asset to my employer." 

"Opportunities for additional education are difficult due to location 
and immediate superiors." 

"As a whole, I ajn quite satisfied with the course at Delhi. However, 
I would have preferred more training in the line of working with small 
animals at a vet. hospital and less in the line of lab work. However, 
I feel that the only way this could really be solved would be perhaps 
to have the first year in Animal Science the same basic courses for 
everyone -- and then split up the course for those who want to work in 
an animal hospital and those who want to work in a lab. But, this is also 
a problem because at that point many still don't know what they want." 

"I took the 'Large' animal science program but could find no vet who 
would accept a woman. I therefore feel large animal science students 
need more lab work and assisting experience before graduating. I also 
believe the subjects taken should be more specific and specialized 
rather than 'general.' 
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AGRICULTURli DIVISION (curriculum) PART B 

2. Curri cul urn (continued) 

"For ttK- technician s^ing into practice as many do, they need more 
inronnation and work on [)ro[)hy 1 axi s (D t\ 11, Ral)ies. Worming) and jiiuch 
more exposure to case work. The Animal Science Center should set up 
an out[)atient clinic (at the very least) such as vet schools have and 
assign students to assist attending clinicians. This would be of 
tremendous value. " 



3. F*acultv 



"In my eyes, at Delhi, the instructor who gave a damn and tried to teach 
and really assist the student could not help but enhance the student's 
knowledge. The instructor made the course. The courses themselves were 
f me. " 
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DIVISION OF BUSINESS M/\N'AGbMI:NT PAi^- B 

1. General 



"In the company I worked for, there was no real opportunity for 
additional training, just brush-up classes." 

"I have worked for New York State Electric ^ Gas for two years and am 
ready to quit so I can take the position of full-time mother to my 
two children." 



(>urr i culum ^ ' 

"I feel the college should offer three separate secretarial programs: 
Legal, Medical, and General Secretarial Science." 

"I think that secretarial courses should be geared more towards the 
larger corporations. For instance, XEROX had their own way of doing 
things and the terminology for engineering personnel is totally 
different from any type I had known in college. I felt very inadequate 
upon entering this job as truthfully, the only areas I felt competent 
in were typing and shorthand. If I would have known that corporations 
were different, I could have expected the change." 

"Tlie Job I have now is not so much concerned with how fast you can type 
or take dictation as with how efficient you do it. The machines I use 
are much bigger and I had to leam how to fix them." 

"When I attended Delhi, we were required to take an elective. The fi.-cst, 
time we were given a 'choice » of one - Data Processing. The second time 
we were given a choice between Data Processing II, Statistics or 
Astronomy, which to many of us, was still not much of a choice. At 
that time, Delhi was definitely lacking in interesting general studies." 

'\Some courses such as Economics and History, could have been eliminated 
from my course of study with no harm to my field of secretarial business. 

"In working with a company as large as Kodak (especially in Engineering 
Division), I have had the opportunity to branch out. I feel that more 
technical courses should be offered to secretarial majors, if they wish 
tc/t:ike them." 

"One of the things I regretted most about Delhi was not having any 
self-interest courses to choose from such as Art, Music, Photography, etc 
M'lny students have unrealized talents and courses such as these may help 
undecided students find a suitable career and they also prove helpful 
Where one applies for a job in his field and finds it has some oddball 
qualifications such as the secretary in an Art or Advertising firm where 
they request some artistic experience. Career schedules are too narrow 
in each field." 
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VISION OF BUSINl-:,SS MyVNAGliMHNT 



PART H 



(■urriciilum (cont inued) 

"Again, I stress the need for choice. Courses such as Astronomy and 
[)ata Processing have tlnne nothing for me but bring my average down 
at the r ime . " 

*M think a ^reat number of students graduate from college today 
thinking they're going to go into good jobs right away. Most businesses 
look for experience first, then education. Schools should emphasize 
tfu s . " 



4 . j nst met ion 

"1 was very pleased with the academic knowledge I attained at Delhi. 
I do teel however, that some courses provided very little incentive 
dwc to the lax marking systems of the professor. Basically, my 
courses evened out to be stimulating and gratifying." 

"Docs the College really allow students to choose their electives? 
fs there enough time devoted to classroom iiscussion in courses? 
rt'cn there is discussion can a student always express his opinion 
sithoiit being penalized? Do secretarial students really need to 
work for teachers as part of a course requirement?" 

"I think you should have graduates come back and talk to classes of 
■v^hdt it's really like working. Most professors have never really 
worked in industry and can only say, *It may be or can be.* Too 
theort-t ical ; should be more practical." 



' ii iKi-ince t] Counseling 

■'I ho[)e this doesn^t sound bitter analysis. 1 did learn at Delhi, but 
not in the way I had planned. I wasn * t ready to pick a career yet 
and that is what Delhi offered career training. Faulty high 
chool counseling played a part of my disappointment." 
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ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES DIVISION py^^y B 

2. Curriculum 

•'Naturally, being in a field such as Estimating, a knowledge of :i 
broad range of subjects is needed, but more emphasis must be placed 
on interpreting speci ficationas and being able to express ones self so 
that there can be no misuncerstanding as to what is meant in letter, 
etc. Also, there is need for a greater background in reading prints 
of larger buildings. 

'•English needs more emphasis, precise and not flowery prose writing. 
An English remedial writing clinic is needed. •• 

"More emphasis should be placed on contracting management. Also, 
more on large building construction and dealing with unions." 

"I believe courses are needed to build poise, character, self confidence, 
coiiiJion sense." 



Cuidance & Counseling 

"It would have been helpful to me to have ir.ore counseling on what my 

career goal should be and then to develop a curriculum to obtain this 
a 1 . " 



New Insights of Graduates 

"Though most courses were of use to me, from my own standpoint, an 
entirely different 'major* would have been more useful. Perhaps 
Construction Business Management; something related to the field but 
from the management standpoint.'* 



"I took too long to return to college to complete educati 



on. 
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HOTliL. RliSTAUm'T MP FOOD SliRVICliS NUN'AGCMIiNT DIVISION 
1 . (loriL- ral 



l\-\RT B 



ERIC 



"WouUi bv interested in correspondence courses il' made available." 
2 . Curr icul ujn 

"More detailed training in bar-tending and beverage control would have 
been helpful 

'There's a need for more kitchen, purchasing knowledge essential to 
good management." 

"A great need to help the nanagers know the jobs in the kitchen, the 
pressure the cook feels for example trying to get orders out to 
waitresses. A need for compassion for his employees needs and goals. 
A good manager makes a good and happy ship, one where the employees 
Want to work because the management works for them too." 

"Because of my previous education and experience, Delhi honestly did 
very little for me other than give me the degree. It was more or less 
a vacation for me with a few minor exceptions." 

"in my field, 1 feel that students should be more prepared to face 
life-like situations with regard to dealing with employees, employers 
•ind k;i]ests. More courses ^should be given within the field of 
sticia 1 i zat ion. " 

J . Inst ruct ion 

"The tenn that I found to be of most value at Delhi was the term I 
spent at the College Inn in Stamford." 

7. IMacement 



"IMease send me lists of jobs open in college feeding. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
1. General 



PART B 



ERIC 



Hefore I went to Delhi, I had never driven a spike into a 2 x 4 
Now I can safely say I am a carpenter by trade. Maybe you won't' 
helieve this, but Delhi helped me more than words can say." 

2. Curriculum 

"I would like to leam more about print reading. I would like to 
learn to read a transit." 

"I feel ai. introduction linking accounting with the IBM computer 
would help a student understand the involvement of how each affects 
the other in posting and closings." 

6 . New Insights of Graduates 

"If I would have been pressured more into studving, I would have 
done better." ' 
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CENRI^I. COMMHNTS OF- (iRADUATiiS 
TRAiNSFliRRINC; AFTiiR 
GRADUATION FROM DHUII 

A number of opportunities were provided for the graduates 
to make general comments regarding their experiences at Delhi. 
The content of these has been classified by major emphasis for 
each of the academic divisions at the College. These are 
presented below in summary form and without further comment. 



(■ lassi fication System 

1 . General 

2 . Curriculum 

3. Faculty 

4 . Instruction 

5. Guidance § Counseling 
b. Insights of Graduates 
7. Placement 
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I . General 

"I believe that my practical experience at Delhi combined with theory 
at Cornell made me a stonger 'all-around* person for a successful 
career.** 

"I believe I was led to expect much more from my major than I would 
ever have been able to achieve. After entering Cornell, I found I 
would need no less than a Masters to get a job and then only if State 
finances permitted. Few businesses used conservationists and fewer 
State jobs were available. I found mur- ditch diggers were needed 
than skilled personnel." 

"The most significant factor influencing my fi.ial decision to transfer 
was that Delhi's trainin.; was not sufficient to fulfill my career goals.*' 

"People could be made more aware cf Delhi's types of learning experiences: 
de^free program, certificate programs, etc. Also upgrac.o athletic program! 
It *s good publicity." 

"After five years since graduation from DeLhi I have been ii volved in 
both further education and employment in ir.y chosen field. Therefore I 
fo€i somewhat justified in saying that vocational or techn: cal schools 
such as Delhi serve an important and needed function. I have had 
cppoi-tunity to discus, my .-^lucation at ^elhi with professors, professional 
Peopie and other students. All w.ith whom I spoke were impressed with 
rhe thoroughness and variety oi schooling I received at Delh^. Finally, 
besides being one of my most enjoyable experiences in life, my two years 
at Deihi taught me a gr.^at deal about living with people and learning my 
job well. In fact several courses I took at Delhi were far 'superior to 
thosv of the same nature offered s: larger institutions. 

In ending my ^comments it may seem to the reader that I was overwhelmingly 
satisfied with my two years at felhi . I c;u gratofully say this is so. 
I hope the school can continue to perform its functions as well as it 
did when I attended." 

(iurriculum 

"At Delhi I feel Miat T was taught practical, unable ideas. At Georgia 
too much theoiy .s taught. ALso I have only taken one course in my major 
at Georgia so I can not adequately evaluate the Dairy Sicence program at 
r.eorgia. The one that I did t?Ve was Dairy Micro vliich I had already 
taken at DeVii and v as supposed to get credit for the course but due to 
an error by my advisor at Georgia I only got credit for the hours and 
not the course. Comparing the course at both schools Georgia didn't 
measure up to the one at Delhi." 

"For those who plan on 'trans ferring , *-mphasis should be placed on all 
ath and chemistry courses taken. If these can be pur OMt of the;.vay 
before transferring the scholastic load at the *new* college wiii be 
lighter." 
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AGRICUlTlJKIi DIVISION 
4 , Instruct ion 

"I had a slightly lower overall average at the college to which I 
transferred. It was a much more competitive school. I had no transition 
problems, due to my experiences at Delhi mainly.'* 

"The main experience at Delhi helpful in transferring was that it 
|)rovided an opportunity for me to compile an above average academic 
record for transfer to a large, competative college." 
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1 . (iene ra i 

'The most s i i t'i cant factor int'lucncing my final decision to transfer 
was that I was bored with my payroll clerk job." 

"The most sii^nificant factor influencing my final decision to transfer 
was to stay out of the draft," 

"*Ihe only problem in transferring is adjusting to the new people and 
surroundings. It's like starting school all over again." 

"Try to get as many responses as possible to the questionnaire. Try 
to put into use .my criticisms that are brought. It would be helpful 
to keep the school from getting too big. Wliat I mean is losing its 
[)ersonal type of atinos[)h ere that makes Delhi the nice place it was 
during my two years," 

2 . Curr i cul urn 

"The Accounting prograju into which i transferred was too theoretical, 
n«;t enough practical application." 

"1 wish that I could have had more of a choice to select the elect ives 
at lu-lhi. Right now I'm taking mostly elective liberal arts courses to 
complete my degree. If I were to single out one great area which I 
felt important it would be the learning I gained from the people 
students and instructors, learning not found in the classroom. Thank 
you for tfie opportunity to help." 

"No courses at Delhi were particularly helpful in transferring because 
it was like starting all over again with new courses and they had very 
little relationship with courses at Delhi." 

"Delhi could help solve the transition problems encountered in transferring 
to .mother college by preparing a transfer program. My major courses in 
accu:inring at Delhi formed the basis for my current job." 

"Delhi [)roviJed me with a good variety of Business courses so that when I 
tran- ^'erred I lacked only a few courses in my major. Most of my time has 
been :.pent in making up for a lack in General Studies." 

S . ( u i d a n c e Co un s e 1 i n g 

"1 think if I had decided to transfer while at Delhi, transfer counseling 
would have been helpful," 

(). Insights of (iraduates 

"The most significant factor influencing my final decision to transfer 
was that four years are required for the position desired - CPA." 

"I withdrew from Kent State due to d isat i s fac t i on with transfer credit." 
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"Delhi could help solve the transition problems encountered in 
transferring to another college with a remedial clinic in linglish 
UramiiKir and composition and an eye cxiuninat ion clinic to strengthen 
^■yv and mind muscles." 

"I withdrew due to dissatisfaction with instructional program to which 
I transferred. Also I withdrew because poor grades in English forced 
me to go to work and try in the future to improve my weakness." 

"Delhi should aid students in securing summer *on the job training 
[)rograms' to assist in their advancement professionally and educationally. 

"M(^re emphasis on calculus cind higher math would have greatly helped in 
transferring to a four year institution." 

"Students who plan to transfer from Delhi should be given counseling so 
that they can take the most valuable courses available and use them in 
transfer to another university." 

•*To improve the Construction Program at Delhi a course, possibly 
vocational, that would pertain to general home appliance fixing, such 
as repair leaking faucet, possible electrical problems in home, etc. 
would he beneficial." 



F- a cu 1 ty 

'M think the instructors in the Construction Department need evaluating 
because they rank very poor compared to the teachers in Buffalo. The 
teacher I have now will bend over backward for a student, where the 
teachers in the Construction Department wouldn't do anything." 

4 . I ns t rue t i on 

"My scholastic achievement was lower than at Delhi. The lack of challange 
at college transferred to resulted in loss of intercut and lower grades." 

"The instructional emphasis at the college to which I transferred was 

poor theory and poor 'hands-on' practical application. Delhi was one 

Of t[ie most intellectually challanging experiences I have had. I gained 
very Iittie I feel from transferring to Oswego State." 

"I withdrew after transferring due to extreme dislike for that college. 
I wouj'.l attend a four year school other than University of Buffalo." 
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"Nrw York [n';titiitL» of Tochiioloi;)' is a very confused, disorganized i^;chool 

"\rch i tet't ura 1 Prawin^ 1, II 111 courses at Delhi were most helpful. 
Hiuiii c()m[)ic-r ion at Delhi and two years of study at Tri State College I 
h.ive a'cured a j oh as a draftsman.'* 

"What influenced my final decision to transfer most was the job after 
''.raiination fr -m Delhi with New York State Department of Transportation." 

"Delhi's transfer connselinj^ (1905-67) was poor." 
Ins ij; 1 1 1 s of (iraduates 

"ilie :no.r significant factor influencing my final decision to transfer 
was that 1 uanted to he an instructor of Building Construction." 

"'I he most s i v,;n i f i cant factor influencing my final decision to transfer 
wa . to nialif)' for more demanding a position." 

"\t the ti:Me I was at Delhi 1 did not know I was going to transfer." 
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IjOIjliiLjili^^^ AND r-OOD SERVICL MANAr.t:M,:MT ■u^MC,nM p^^^. ^. 

1 . C icnera 1 

"What itiFluLMiced my final decision to transfer was I folt if w.. 
l.ene^.c.al to obtain additional education for o:;jo3LinJ\,::.pos:s... 



wa I didn-t'^w^^t influencing my final decision to transfer 

done'nn -thi^/ didn't /° f '^"^ °^ '''' ^'-^ ' '^a^"' 
adventu^:'^"Lver':oun5erj^rir.^' ''''' ^^"^^^ 

;'hr[:;:-.:-\- r?crn^:5^:r%- ^ 

Curriculum 

"Vs^^^r^^r-adL^r^itu^Uy^^^^^"^ ^" — — ^" ^ -ined 

garujcss ot the type of business one finally enters into." 

wanrid'mo^^: hinds work '"^'^ '"^^^^'^ '° '^^^'^^ ' transferred because 1 
cu more nands-on work experience and also wanted to marry." 

7^^fT::X':iT^^^ ^ curriculum including one 

studeents who like rnvse?? 'n^l ? ^'^'^ P"°2^^'"- ^^^"^f-- 

arts wUl Tc'r hnt i ^ ^ 5- ^ ^'^"^ "'^^"^ subjects and not liveral 

one thr ' ' o°a ?o be :\"o'od'' '''' ^ 
the house reaUv wen TH ^ """"u^" '° "^""^ back of 

order or buy a H t^o """.'f "^""^ ^° 'purchase' . „ot 
be .nvaluabie ^o^ I^y ^^tuIen'^L^kJ^g tpSM ' P-^haifer^e would 

h'inTt'h^f ' '^'^'^ '""'^b iiberal arts. For myself I 

:^"aitj hrtoT:ke°^d[5fere"r:a^:rb t'°"^ r-^^^- ^^^^^ 

could npply them tr I rhlnl t "'^'^'^ ^"^ ^^^^es we 

-1. an5^eM\^t Som Jh^^^trsid^rortTe^^r^ce^^^ '''' 
Facu 1 

Denver University." ^ school professors at 
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! MS t I'uct i on 

"Mctfii was lu'l[)rul in transferring in that it helped me ^ain some 
■^t; 1 1"- Ji sc ipl inc in preparation for a lar^e university." 

(lu I fiance l\ i^ ounse 1 i n g 

"h''lhi eould have [iel[)ed solve the transition problems encountered in 
t I anst'errcfit; to anotfier college but didn^t really know anything about 
'.chouls that 1 could go to. I've talked to others who were disappointed 
once at new scliools who didn't know what they were getting into.'* 

"! wDuKl not recommend that anyone transfer to Stout State University 
at this time. Ail the hotel instructiors qui.t. It is a very poor 
pi'ografii. Also, there is difficulty with transfer credits." 

"PiMhi could holp st)lve the transition problems encountered in transferrin} 
to another college by being more encouraging about further studies. I 
felt the counseling center had no real interest in their job. 

Now I n-> i gilt s of Graduates 

"My two yccars at Delhi were definateiy worth it, ^ looking back, I 
think I could have received a lot more from the Cv^iiege that was there 
at tho rime if I had a greater understanding of myself, my goals, and 
rhc field." 

"If I wa^^ sure of the f : id tri.ii I wanted to go into before I graduated 
high school I would have -c. r attended Delhi. But, believe me, I*m 
really glad things worked t'ot the way they did." 
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